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In a dimly lighted cellar in Pittsburgh 
almost a century ago, Samuel Kier sat as he 
anxiously observed the flickering flame of an 
oil lamp. If the flame would burn evenly and 
without odor from the oil being consumed, 
then Kier’s “purification” process of crude 
petroleum would be a success. Moreover, his 
tireless efforts in experimenting with thousands 
of lamps and his countless months of distilling 
“erude’’ would be rewarded with handsome 
profits from his discovery of a method for 
refining and commercializing a_ heretofore 
worthless product of nature! The ensuing suc- 
cess of Samuel Kier as the world’s first refiner 
of petroleum was attested every time an oil 
lamp was lighted the world over for 
decades after his cellar experiments. His 
unprecedented discovery of petroleum 
refining, the result of years of patient 
courage and fortitude, marked the birth 
of the colossal oil refining and mar- 


keting industry as we know it today! 


The Story of the Colossal Mr. Kier 
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The invention of the HUGHES ROCK 
BIT in 1909 marked another unprecedented 
milestone in petroleum history! With this new 
and unique device, penetration of all sedimen- 
tary formations to greater depths was made 
possible. The attendant volume production of 
from expanded drilling 


petroleum resulting 


activity upon the introduction of Hughes 
Rock Bits created the necessity for the build- 
ing of gigantic oil The 
manufacture of low-cost motor 


lubricants accounted for mass production in 


refineries. resultant 


fuels and 


the automotive industry and American trans- 
portation methods were revolutionized! These 
great factors in our free enterprise system of 
economy created a prosperity to which 
every American is beneficiary! In per- 
formance, scientific design, engineering 
superiority, and leadership HUGHES 
ROCK BITS have been known for 
almost a half century as the “World 
Standard of the Industry.” 
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| e » are three of the 27,253 reasons why nearly 


undred million men, women and children (over iv years old) 






sry corner of the nation listen each week to CBS. 







r there are 27,253 individual CBS broadcasts a year: 
onsistent week-in, week-out pattern of top-network programming, 
nning the entire range oi the best in Radio. 











i wholly independent data show that these programs 
the most effective in all Radio; gathering audiences for CBS advertisers 


less cost than any other network’s programs. 








shind these programs stand the resources of the complete CBS network, 


luding the largest Program Department in all Radio 





md the resources of the great companies who so consistently sponsor 





BS’s most popular programs, including more of the largest 






ors of Radio than appear on any other network. 







behind these are the American people themselves, who created 






adio in this country in their own image; with all the vitality, 


ess, and criss-crossing patterns of culture, of America itself. 








(owhere else in the world does Radio approach the rich quality 






f American Radio, which broadcasts many more serious programs 


nd many more popular programs in any week than are heard 





other countries in months. 







And nowhere else have the people themselves made of Radio 


uch a tremendous social and selling force . . . still growing! 










omprehensive studies show that the average U.S. Radio family 
s listening more in 1947 than in any previous year: 

.6 hours a day, for a total of 165,000,000 family-hours 
of daily family listening in America. | 









They listen . . . and in survey after survey the American people 





hiso vote Radio their first preference in entertainment, 






ch and their first source of news. The detailed, factual data 
r which support all the statistical 
ow they judge CBS programs is shown simply and conclusively. summaries in this message are 





available on your request. 





or 99,000,000 people now gather every week at CBS 








A more people than ever before in CBS history—to get the latest COLUMBIA 
ews and laughter, music and drama, ideas and goods. BROADC ASTING 
nd whether you measure their listening to “‘average’”’ programs, 
br to “top”? programs alone, you find that CBS today SYSTEM 
lelivers larger audiences to its advertisers, —where 99,000,000 people 





or each dollar invested, than any other network. gather every week | 
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Here where specialized require 
ments of many customers necessitates 
“tailor-made” units, Lindsay Structure 
finds many applications. Its wide a 
versatility — its ease of assembly — its 
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IN THE DARK SILENCE 
OF THE NIGHT 


ell Telephone service isn’t a 9 fo 5 service. 
is one of the few services in the world that 
e always available to the public... twenty- 


our hours a day, Sundays and holidays. 





In the dark silence of the night there is one light 
forever burning — one voice that is never stilled. 


That light is the light of the Bell Telephone Ex- 
change. That voice is the voice of your telephone. 
Its very presence brings a feeling of security, what- 
ever the need or the hour. 

Service in some countries shuts down with the end 
of the day. Bell System service keeps on going 
the whole twenty-four hours of the day and night, 
Sundays and holidays. 


It costs us more that way but we know that is the 
way you'd like to have it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








AN EXTRA ADD-BAR lets 
the thumb do the adding! 





| Threw EL Sees 


adding machine does 
more work with 
less effort 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST The new Clary 
adds, subtracts, and multiplies at a speed 
of 188 cycles per minute ...as much as 
48 percent faster than other adding ma- 
chines. The new Clary is faster, quieter 
...ideal for any office. Outstanding 
electromotive design gives smoother 
operation. And the mechanical opera- 
tion of printing is speeded by rotary 
action...something new in adding 
machines. These are some of the rea- 
sons why Clary is the world’s fastest 
adding machine... why it does more 
work with less effort. 


WHAT THE NEW CLARY MEANS TO 
you The extra add-bar, the hand- 
size keyboard, PLUS speed with ease 
of operation lets the new Clary do 
your work with less effort and with 
greater accuracy. So before you buy 
be sure to ¢ry the new Clary. 


( ~ | (= =i Ee C35 
eee | a = * 
Adds @ Subtracts ¢ Multiplies 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office 
& Factory 1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or 
Dealers are located in principal cities. If our rep- 
resentative is not listed in your phone feck. 
write or wire for his address 


of course. 





PLEASE SEND me your latest NAME 
folder telling more about the 
new Clary. No obligation, 





EASIEST TO USE The keyboard is 
arranged so your fingers touch the 
keys without stretching. Even a 
small hand can span a Clary com- 
fortably. Fully automatic control 
bars answer with new ease and 
speed. No spacing stroke is needed. 
See your Clary representative 
today, or write us for the new 
Clary folder. 
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THE COVER F° 


This year’s recipient of t< ¢ 
Memorial Medal, “for dis! neg 
achievement in industrial m 

as a service to the community, \ 4} 
E. Dodd. His work as presid 
American Management Ax 
1936 gained him that honor. Sp. 
cally, the award was made fo:. (| 
leadership in making managen 
aware of its social responsibi) tics; y 
(2) his success in building th. A\ 
into an authoritative managep 
forum. 

e Meeting—Dodd, who is 64, 

the Gantt Medal last week. ‘I 

was made in Atlantic City di 
annual meeting of the American § 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

In accepting the honor, D 
firmed his confidence in the A 
economic system. But he cl 
employers to keep up with 
social ideas. Management must man 
he said. But he predicted that the 
important single future trend in 
ness will be group responsibility of 
ployees in “specific areas where 
can make a real contribution.” 

Employees want more out of t! 
work than money, he said. The 
to feel important, to understand + 
business they work in. 4 
e Jobs—Dodd is no ivory-towered thf 
orist. Since World War I he has | 
active in personnel, marketing, and 
tribution. During that war he serve: 

a personnel adviser to the Army, as h 

of the war service commission of t 

retail dry goods industry. He was ag 
director of the Retail Research Awi 
Dodd set up a market research group ‘ 
the retail field, saw it grow into t 
Associated Merchandising Corp. As 
head, he established and coordinat: 
buying offices in the U. S. and in Ew 
pean countries. b: 

From 1921 to 1927 Dodd managed 
the distribution department of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Then 
spent two years as director-general 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. ! 
1929 he was made assistant to the pret 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Co., building 
up their retail stores. As vice-presidet’ 
of Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. fi 
1930 to 1934, he set up a personne! p: 
gram and modernized merchandisnii 
and distribution methods. 

e Employment Key—Dodd became « 
ecutive vice-president of the A.M. 
in 1934, president two years later 

A.M.A.’s 1945 report Dodd stated thi 
business, not the government, held t 
key to continuous high-level emplo 
ment. The guiding thought behind t™ 
A.M.A., according to Dodd: “The mo* 
serious threat to the executive is ! 
own managerial obsolescence.” 
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Prices point still higher in the months ahead. Nothing is likely to stop 
them except a dose of recession. (Pricing consumers out of the market could 
cause such a recession in business activity.) 

This week’s Administration bill to control critical commodities isn’t any 
answer—even if it could pass. Formal allocations wouldn’t work any better 
than present voluntary ones; price ceilings would be flouted. 

Action that could be taken, won't be—or at least not in time. 

eo 

Here are some things to watch in trying to figure which way prices are 
going—and how far—in the next six months or so: 

Retail sales volume for the Christmas season; 








Wage increases’ impact during and after the ‘third round’; 





Crop and food prospects next spring and summer. 





¢ 
Present hope of retailers is to do a record dollar business this Christmas 
(page 26). However, unit volume appears to be below 1946. 
Whether the stores hit dollar goals or not is critical pricewise. 





This can mean the difference between stores buying to fill bare shelves 
in January or shutting off orders to clear warehouses. 

Wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ new orders will be affected accordingly. 
Finally, employment and purchasing power will be influenced. 

So far, New York is making the poorest showing. Gotham’s department 
store sales were only 1% ahead of a year ago in the last week of November 
and the first week of December. 

A soft goods letdown like the one after last Easter may be in sight. 





a 
Price trends between now and March will influence the size of unions’ 
wage boost demands. 
If prices were to level out, unions might settle for 10% or less. 





And what if prices were to decline? Nobody has given that much 
thought; 18 months of inflation have got us out of any such habit. 

Anyhow, just suppose retailers aren’t buying in January and February. 
Manufacturing activity would suffer, unemployment rise. And rising job- 
lessness is no backdrop for a determined drive to raise wages. 

This is a key to manufacturers’ costs—and to consumers’ prices. 

oF 

Food costs are certain to rise next spring unless (1) housewives have less 
to spend, or (2) crop prospects improve unexpectedly. 

Meat will be far short of demand by April. Even now, at the peak of 
seasonal slaughter expansion, prices once more are pointing up. 

Late winter reduction in slaughter normally is cushioned by storage 
stocks. But, with demand what it is, into-storage movement is skimpy. 

* 

Food supplies and prices threaten to undo some of the improvement that 

has taken place in the national diet since 1939. 








High feed costs aren’t just driving meat animals to early slaughter. 
They are causing unusually close culling of dairy herds and poultry flocks. 
That means less milk, butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs in 1948. 

a 


Domestic demand for grain will be smaller next fall than this. 





That’s one of the unplanned advantages of reducing livestock numbers, 
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and this could carry with it new advantages of its own. For one thing, we 
could more easily meet Europe’s need for bread grains; or, again, grain prices 
might decline, thus turning the livestock cycle up again. 

Both these chances would be thwarted, however, if 1948 harvests were 
reduced in proportion to the decline in grain-eating animals. 

This is possible. The rains came, and they helped (BW-Nov.22'47, 
p10). But they may still have come too late. 

Acreage is 5% to 10% below last year. Early-planted winter wheat is 
up to thin stands; late-planted is tender, very susceptible to winterkill. 

A thick blanket of snow now is needed to protect winter wheat in the 
Great Plains—and also to get corn off to a good start next summer. 

* 

Food planners have their own wheat worries even before they stop to 
think about what next autumn’s harvests hold in store. 

Wheat—and flour—will be very short in the weeks immediately before 
harvesting of the new crop starts in July. That is sustaining grain prices now 
(in the face of the Administration’s drive to curb speculation), and it. will 
send them soaring if new crop prospects deteriorate at all. 

That’s one more keg of dynamite in the inflation powderhouse. 

e 


Against inflationary pressures, the federal government’s weapons aren't 





too powerful. 

Best of ali will be the handsome Treasury surplus in the first half of 
1948. That is just so much money consumers won’t be able to spend in bid- 
ding up prices. Beyond that, it is money to be used in paying off government 
bonds which tends to restrict the volume of bank credit. 

Direct credit controls won‘t get far. Raising the Federal Reserve Banks’ 
rediscount rate long ago lost all its real potency and most of its psychological 
influence. 

Congress probably won’t pass Marriner S. Eccles’ plan for higher bank 
reserve requirements. Even if tried, this program would be much more likely 
to crush the boom than just to regulate the inflation. 


eo 
Industry's confidence in the outlook for the first quarter of 1948 cer- 
tainly doesn’t allow for any recession in business or price weakness. 











Most manufacturers are quite willing to contract ahead for materials 
needed to sustain operations at the high rate of recent months. They aren't 
quibbling about prices. If anything, they are willing to bid up. 

The ‘gray market” in steel still reflects this; so does the growing firm- 


ness in the nonferrous metals. 
* 


This week’s price developments are strictly on the up side. Commodity 
markets generally have reversed the previous few days’ downtrend. 

All petroleum buyers have followed last week’s crude oil rise (BW- 
Dec.6'47,p104), and some have passed it along on refined products. 

Rayon yarn has been marked up 10%; tinplate by 85¢-$1.05 a base 
box; brass ingot by Y2¢-1¢ a lb. 

International Harvester, which bucked the price trend with cuts last 
March (BW-Mar. 15‘47,p16), has announced a 5% boost on many types of 
farm equipment. And General Electric is reported no longer to be quoting 
firm prices for distant deliveries of central station equipment. 
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Saye t CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT 


AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


Whether you are a businessman or a 
householder, or both, you probably don’t 
have to be told about the need for insur- 
ance protection. The question is whether 


your present coverages are adequate and 








common-sense in the light of rising values. 
The U.S.F.&G. agent in your commu- 
nity is qualified to advise you on such 
matters. Ask him to review your present 


insurance protection. 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
od ° e bd Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 











ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





INDUSTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT— 
nv NRA style—is the G.O.P. answer to in- 
flation, for now. 

It’s the only out the Republicans can see from 
political predicament that Truman put them in 
nhe called for restoration of price controls and 
oning (BW-Nov.22'47,p25). 



















Here is the picture in Republican minds: 
Industry committees would be formed, would 
down with government men to agreee on price 
ls, allocation of scarce goods, product standard- 
Labor committees vould also be formed; the 
mpt here would be to headoff a third round of 
increases. 

To keep industry men who go along with this 
out of jail, legislation is needed. That’s the 
ose behind bills to waive antitrust laws as to 


program. 


How much of this sort of thing will there be? 
The Republicans are leaving that up to Tru- 
. They're not thinking about any special emer- 
y agency for the job. But if Harriman wants to 
insome steel people, for instance, to decide who 
s how much steel—then the G.O.P.’s law would 
bw the industry men to talk turkey. 
| Harriman likes this, as far as it goes. He has 
B same antitrust exemption in the Administra- 
's inflation-control bill submitted this week. 
T tt he is convinced that to make any voluntary 
eement work he needs compulsion powers in 
Berve. (He won't get them—at first anyway.) 
» Harriman’s bill does show where he thinks the 
blems are; where, therefore, he will try voluntary 
Bthods: steel, grains, fats and oils, soap, meat, 
1 dairy products. Some degree of government 
dance of the steel industry’s distribution system 
| be the first move. 


Beyond this formalized voluntary scheme, Re- 
blicans are willing to extend the remnants to war 
trols that are due to expire next March. 


7 
EASY CREDIT for house-building may have to 
sacrificed to inflation control. 


Housing Administrator Foley is getting ready 
Suggest to Congress that the FHA mortgage sys- 
be tightened up. Under Foley's plan, FHA would 
Orantee no loan of more than $9,000 on any 
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single family house. Mortgage ceiling on two- 
family buildings would be $13,500; three-family, 
$17,500; four-family, $20,000. 

At the same time, Foley wants larger down 
payments, lower appraisals. 

House Banking Chairman Wolcott has similar 
ideas. But congressmen dread the wrath of the 
builders’ and veterans’ lobbies. 


HALF-HEARTED INFLATION CONTROL is 
piling up real trouble for the Marshall Plan. 

The pessimists around Washington—in the 
departments and on Capitol Hill—are thinking 
ahead to next spring. They realize that there may 
be a bad wheat crop, a meat shortage, wage boosts, 
fast-rising prices—all just at the time that Con- 
gress is debating the Plan. 

What gives way,? Will Congress do a flip-flop 
and pass firm controls? Or will it try to ease the 
strain by slashing aid to Europe? 

Even now, men like Vandenberg are afraid of 
what Congress’ answer might be. Vandenberg was 
shocked last week that a third of his colleagues 
voted to cut $197-million out of the interim aid bill 
despite his plea not to ‘’throw a 15-foot rope to a 
man drowning 20 feet from shore.” 


FIVE-YEAR AMORTIZATION for tax pur- 
poses on all new plant and equipment investment is 


not on the G.O.P.’s tax docket for next year— 


despite appearance this week of a hastily drafted 
bill by Sen. Capehart and Rep. Grant. 

Even if Congress did O.K. the idea, it would 
run into a certain veto; the inflation-conscious 
Administration wants to snub plant expansion, defer 
it to less booming times. 

But quick amortization may get action at the 
next session——on a selective basis. 

Behind the scenes in Congress and at Treasury, 
there’s talk of a tax concession for new plant that 
would ease key shortages—steel and oil, for in- 
stance. 

Permission for a five-year writeoff of such 
plant might be tied to some proof of necessity (1) 
for national defense or (2) for the Marshall Plan. 


Exemption of the first $25,000 of corporate 
income from taxation is being pushed for inclusion 
in next year’s tax-cut bill. 

The idea originated with Rep. Ploeser, simply 
as a way out of the impasse his co-op inquiry had 
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run into (BW-Sep.13’47,p6). Ploeser’s scheme for 
taxing co-op refunds to members stirred angry cries 
from midwestern farmers; the exemption for busi- 
ness is designed to give small corporations tax-free 
status too. 

Heavy and favorable fan mail in answer to the 
idea convinces Ploeser and tax boss Knutson that 
they may have something. 


BOSS OF JAPAN may be Gen. Thomas Handy 
— if Gen. MacArthur comes back to the States in 
the spring. 

High Army brass, including Eisenhower, would 
like to see Handy become Chief-of-Staff after Brad- 
ley, who talks of staying in that job only a couple of 
years. So the Handy-men are boosting him for a 
limelight spot in the interim. 

Handy now commands the Fourth Army. He 
was Marshall’s Deputy Chief-of-Staff in the late 
months of the war; before that he was in Operations. 


JURISDICTIONAL FIGHTS in the building 
trades may go to joint arbitration by employers and 
unions, as a result of the Taft-Hartley act. 

A.F.L.’s building trades unions are talking to 
contractor groups about setting up a joint arbitra- 
tion panel to do the job. 

The panel would be a permanent board of 
equal union and management membership, with a 
neutral chairman. 

Objects: (1) to keep these internal labor fights 
from reaching NLRB; (2) to avoid injunctions and 
possible lawsuits under the Taft-Hartley act. 

Contractor participation is necessary to get 
voluntary acceptance by employers of work assign- 
ment decisions. (Taft-Hartley makes it ‘‘unfair’’ 
for a union to require an employer to assign particu- 
lar work to a union without NLRB certification.) 








NLRB is watching progress of the ne gotig; 
hopefully. It shudders at the prospect of havin 
tackle this tangled field itself. 







FEDERAL POWER POLICY is getting a mj 
scopic re-examination by the technical sto 
Taber’s House Appropriations Committee 







The study covers all power legislation, a; 
as activities of all federal power agencies. 
report is due around the year’s end. 







Probable recommendations: 






(1) Increased rates for some _ projects 
make them pay out faster. 





(2) Sale of federal energy to private util 
at the generating plant. 







(3) Uniform bookkeeping on all govern; 
projects. 

Taber plans to hand the findings to the Ho 
Public Works & Public Lands Committee, w 
initiates power legislation. And he threaten 
hold up money for new and old projects until 
other committees heed the recommendations 










MAYOR HUBERT HUMPHREY of Minneop! 
is being groomed as an anti-Communist labor co 
date to unseat Sen. Joe Ball in the 1948 election 

A.F.L. took Humphrey all the way to 5 
Francisco to address its annual convention. } 
Humphrey is fronting for a U.A.W.-C.1.0. pro’ 
to Michigan's Gov. Sigler over use of the state * 
grounds for sports events banning nonwhites. ff 










Minnesota business groups are worried ab: 
it all. They are quietly looking for a ‘’war he: 
as a third candidate. 

But Joe Ball has a bigger worry than al! t: 
Minnesota law permits senatorial candidates to ' 
as late as August next year. After the June G0 
convention, Stassen might decide the Senate |o 
pretty good. 























Associated General Contractors favors the 
A.F.L. plan; all but two of its 104 chapters have 
indicated support. 

Two hitches remain to be ironed out: 

(1) A.G.C. feels it should have equal voice in 
selecting the neutral member; A.F.L. argues that 
jurisdictional problems are internal matters and so 
it should control the panel. 

(2) The method of picking employer members 
isn’t settled. A.G.C. wants to name the panel; 
A.F.L. wants to see all major contractor outfits 
represented. 
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e Thomas K. Finletter, head of the President's * 
Policy Commission, is Truman’s first choice to sv 
ceed Assistant Secretary of State Benton in chav 
of propaganda and the Voice of America. . . . 








e A month before the Dec. 31 deadline, less th 
10% of the nation’s renters had signed the “‘volu 
tary’’ rent-increase leases provided in last spring 
extension of rent control... . 

e ‘Third-Quarter 1947 Sweater Production Mak 
Best Showing of the Year,’”” the Commerce De 
gloats in an industry report this week. 
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inneapfmME PROBLEM, DIFFERENT POLICIES distinguish the labor relations procedures 


bor conmmes H. Rand, Jr. (left), and Henry Ford II 

ection 

» Mill Rand Lead a Parade? 

ion. ey I an €ad a Farade! 

2. prot ‘ 

‘tate 2 Remington Rand breaks off all relations with C.I.O. electrical 

ites. [f@rkers after NLRB ruling; U.E. did not qualify as non-Communist. 

ied * all contracts with such unions are in doubt. 

far her 

®.S. Steel Corp. no longer has to United Electrical, Radio & Machine 

all th with the C.1.O. Workers (U.E.) still represents a ma- 

es tomes of the coai mines are no jority of its 10,000 employees in seven 
~ fect under any legal responsibility to of its plants. 

re GOR with John L. Lewis. NLRB said it was none of the com- 

ate logeneral Electric and Westinghouse  pany’s business. 
snaintaining relations with the union What that means is that Rem Rand’s 
ftheir production workers on their inquiry has proved to be like sowing 

P choice. So is Gimbels’. So is Macy’s. dragon teeth and reaping soldiers. It 

__ re the longshore firms on the West _ has developed what is almost sure to be 

nts “MM@st waterfront. So are all employers the most embattled labor issue of the 
> to sugmmnterstate commerce whose unions _ next six months. 

1 chargme failed to qualify for access to the | NLRB’s Reasoning—NLRB dismissed 
ional Labor Relations Board under the company’s petition on the ground 
laft-Hartley act. that U.E. had forfeited its right to any 

ss thalfhe Law for This Week—Such is the _ legal standing. This reasoning was based 


on U.E.’s failure to qualify for access 


“voluggme Of the law this week. It got that 
to NLRB by refusing to have its officers 


because of a petition that Reming- 


ring 
initia Rand, Inc., filed with NLRB under swear that they were not Communists. 
ovision of the new labor law (BW— Under these circumstances, no deter- 
Mak '.29°47,p68). That provision enables mination of the union’s status could be 
blovers to ask the board to decide made, according to the board. NLRB 


ruled: Remington Rand was in error in 


stions of union representation. Rem 
assuming that any question of represen- 


d asked the board whether C.1.0.’s 
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tation could exist; U.E. is no longer a 
“legal” organization. 

Such a finding has the effect of strip- 

ping U.E. of its certification as collec- 
tive bargaining agent in Rem Rand 
plants. 
e Waming to Employers—Of 
greater significance, however, was the 
warning of Robert N. Denham, gen- 
eral counsel of the NLRB. He said that 
the company would act “at its own 
peril” if it continued to deal with the 
union. As a direct result of this “official 
advice,” Remington Rand has broken 
off all relations with U.E. Its position 
today: It recognizes no union as repre- 
sentative of its employees in the seven 
“former” U.E. plants. 

In reply, U.E. is moving cautiously 

but with determination. It takes the posi- 
tion that an agreement it signed with 
James H. Rand, Jr., company head, last 
July, at the end of a strike, grants it 
recognition until April, 1949. It de- 
mands that the company abide by this 
agreement—NLRB, Denham, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It has indicated that 
it will first proceed in the courts to 
protect its “contract.” But U.E. has 
said that if its ““contract rights” are un- 
dermined in the meantime, it will 
rely on its “membership strength.” In 
other words, it will strike. 
e Peril—Denham’s “official advice’ to 
employers about proceeding at their own 
peril in continuing relations with non- 
qualified unions has a widespread im- 
pact. It applies to every employer who 
deals with U.E., the steelworkers union, 
the coal miners, and the scores of other 
labor organizations which have not 
qualified under the Taft-Hartley act. 

Some, like U.E., are presumed to be 

unable to qualify because they have 
alleged Communists among their ofh- 
cers. Others, like the steelworkers and 
coal miners, have refused to qualify on 
grounds of principle. But now all are in 
the same boat. The only difference be- 
tween them is that some can get out of 
that boat when they want to. 
e Legal Liability—The “peril” that Den- 
ham refers to is a legal liability. An 
employer exposes himself to it by deal- 
ing with a noncertified union. Under 
the T-H law, this is an infringement of 
the rights of “legal” unions which may 
have an interest in the situation; it is 
an unfair labor practice which leaves 
the employer open to injunctions, fines, 
and imprisonment. 

Thus, a heavy cloud of uncertainty 
has a large section of the labor front 
under its shadow. While few important 
employers are expected to follow the 
Remington Rand lead, the status of 


even 
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unions all over the country is up in the 
air. What lies ahead is still too unpre- 
dictable for most managements to bank 
on. 

e Different Approach—For _ instance, 
Ford Motor Co. has adopted a far dif- 
ferent approach in dealing with the 
problem. International officers of the 
United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) have 
filed non-Communist afhdavits with 
NLRB. But the left-wing Ford local 
has not, so it can’t qualify for NLRB 
protection of its bargaining rights. How- 
ever, the company is still dealing with 
the local. 

Last week Henry Ford II dramatized 
his policvy—and at the same time gave 
subtle aid to the U.A.W. right-wing— 
by paying a surprise visit to Walter 
Reuther, U.A.W. president. The pleas- 
antries they exchanged were a boost for 
Reuther’s drive to rid the union of left- 
wing influence. 

But many emplovers will watch Rem- 
ington Rand’s strategy closer than 
Ford’s. They will mark time until Rem 
Rand explores the ground—as it is de- 
termined to do. For the present, it will 
proceed by sitting back and _ letting 
U.E. try to do what it can to work its 
way out of a box. 














VA Nightmare 


Federal agency faced with 
$80-billion problem in G.!. in- 
surance payments; awaits ruling 
by Supreme Court. 


The National Service Life Insurance 
law is giving federal lawyers and Vet- 
erans Administration officials green- 
backed nightmares. And there'll be no 
letup until the Supreme Court rules on 
an interpretation of the law which could 
add as much as $80-billion to govern- 
ment obligations under the G.I. insur- 
ance. 

The Supreme Court this week ac- 
cepted a government appeal from a Sev- 
enth Circuit Court decision that would, 
in effect, put the VA in the position 
of selling $2 bills for $1. 

e Two Options—Besides a lump sum 
payment, the G.I. insurance offers two 
main settlement options for paying sur- 
vivors when a policyholder dies. Both 
of them are copied from the ordinary 
practice of commercial insurance com- 
panies. Under one option, the bene- 
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Club Plan for Club Steaks—At Wholesale Prices 


In Philadelphia, butcher George Rookstool 
(above) can get it for you wholesale—if you 
pay $1.25 weekly dues. And the idea is 
snow-balling nationally with chain-letter in- 
tensity. 

Here’s how it works: The fixed weekly 
charge permits you to buy meat at wholesale 
levels; there’s no limit on purchases. Rook- 
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stool figures that the consumer saves at least 
25% (if she buys enough), thus gets a 
week’s free meat every month. And with a 
“membership” of 800, the butcher is as- 
sured of a take of $1,000 a week. The idea 
is going great guns in Denver and St. Louis; 
in the latter it has even resulted in nickel 
beers and 15¢ highballs. 








ficiary is paid a month); 
life. The amount of thesc 
based on the size of the p: 
age of the beneficiary at | 
the insured. Payments sti 
beneficiary dies. 

Another option includ 
months certain” provision. | 
ficiary accepts a slightly lov 
payment and in return is gi 
least 120 monthly payme: 
beneficiary dies before the 
are up, payments will be c 
a second beneficiary until 
been paid. ; 

e VA Interpretation—At least thy; 
way VA has been interpreting th: 
in the law that authorizes pay: 
the insurance “ . in equa 
payments for 120 months certaii 
such payments continuing during 
remaining lifetime of the benef 

Tillie Zazove, a beneficiary 
$5,000 policy, claims that the lan; 
of the law means she must be | 
monthly amount that would ¢ 
the full $5,000, with interest, ; 
vears—and that these payments 
must be continued for life. For 
would mean a monthly payment { 
of $48.09 instead of $29.50. 

e Insolvency—For VA _ this 
mean insolvency. G.I» policyholde: 
entitled to take any settlement 
they want; lapsed policies can be 
stated at any time. Presumably « 


one would start mining this boi 


d= 


NEW K-F STEEL SOURCE 


Another source of sheet ste 
been acquired by Kaiser-Frazer ( 
Portsmouth Steel Co., in which | 
owns a big chunk of stock, ha 
nounced recent purchase of a 
mill from John P. Ludgate Associ 
Pittsburgh. The facilities include 
high breakdown mill and two 2 
sheet mills of the old hand mill var 

The equipment, which has an ai 
capacity of 100,000 tons, this week 
being moved from Sault Ste. \ 
Ont., to Portsmouth, Ohio. Pur 
price was approximately $275. 
Portsmouth Steel hopes to get the 
into operation as a mechanized | 
continuous sheet mill during the 
ond quarter of 1945. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE EXPANDS 
Johns-Manville Corp. _ last 
bought Van Cleef Bros., Inc., of ( 
cago—makers of “Dutch Brand” 2’ 


motive and industrial rubber produ 


Van Cleef’s automotive product: 
clude gasket shellac compounds, 
draulic brake fluid, and tire-repai! 
terials. For other industries it mai 


such items as liquid cements, moi 


parts, sponge-rubber products, a vat 
of commercial and industrial tapes. 
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— RHERE THE MONEY MIGHT GO if the State Dept.’s plan tor reconstruction and 
10’) “i clopment of China is approved by Congress and carried out 
s bon P ) 
ce hall Plan for Chi 
§ Marshall Plan tor China 
SCE 
Thich Truman to ask Congress for $300-million to wipe out China’s 
: * sde deficit. Supplementary program calls for giving military aid, 
\ssoc pbuilding and developing keys to nation’s economy. 
lude 
,o 2)@gThe Administration is getting ready $60-million for China into this winter's 
Il va unveil a Marshall Plan for China to interim aid program. 
in anqamtallel the European Recovery Pro- But the Administration is convinced 
week qm. Congress will get its first look that China is the key to stability in the 
>. Magi this second Marshall Plan next Pacific, that it is potentially a great in- 
Purciqgmonth, when Truman will ask for $300- dustrial power. Also it feels that China 
275,\illion to help China. rather than Jzpan is the most promising 
the ome Actually this will be only a first step. _ barrier to Russian expansion in Asia. All 
ed nfgmAdditional Aids—Other steps that the the real strength Japan ever had came 
the ministration would like to see taken from its access to Chinese resources. 





clude military aid and a program of 
onstruction and development Mili- 
ry aid would include supplying muni- 
bns and some specialized military 
pining. Rehabilitation would cover re- 
ilding key transportation links and 
veloping projects to bolster China’s 
onomy, 

The State Dept. for months has been 
by about its dormant China policy— 
urtly as a bargaining device with Chiang 
ai-shek, partly to avoid shocking Con- 
ess with too many foreign-aid pro- 
ams at once. State has actually been 
nding off Republican efforts to put 
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e First Step—The $300-million first step 
is to meet China’s trade deficit; it’s now 
running at about $20-million a month. 
The Chinese government’s remaining 
$400-500-million hoard of gold and dol- 
lars is now being drained away to cover 
imports. Hope 1s that if a U. S. grant 
covers the deficit, the hard money hold- 
ings will provide a back-up for the 
Chinese currency and check the raging 
inflation of the last two years. 

To U. S. businessmen, this would 
mean continuation of China’s present 
commercial buying. By far the biggest 
item is cotton—raw cotton and piece 


goods. Trailing behind are steel and 
machinery, chemical, wheat, fats and 
oils, paper. 

e Big Difference—In meeting the trade 
deficit, this country, in a sense, would 
be doing as much for China as it is 
doing for Europe under the Marshall 
Plan. But there’s a big difference. 
When the Marshall Plan covers Eu- 
rope’s trade deficit, that’s scheduled to 
be one phase of a broad program of self 
help economic rehabilitation; for the 
time being, China is completely in 
capable of self-help. 

So State Dept. intention is to go fur 

ther in subsidizing Chinese develop- 
ment. But before that can be done, the 
American public must be re-sold the 
idea that the Kuomintang regime is 
worth working with. ‘That means that 
Chiang Kai-shek has to come through 
with at least token moves that look like 
reform. 
e Behind the Recent Actions—That’s 
what’s behind this month’s elections of 
representatives to a national assembly 
to complete the adoption of a constitu 
tion. That’s why the Nationalist gov- 
ernment included two other political 
parties though minor ones. And it ex- 
plains why Chiang last week established 
special financial and currency control 
bureaus—a sort of economic martial law 
—in major commercial cities. 

Sec. Marshall is not kidding himself 
about the genuineness of these reforms. 
He’s had no illusions about Chinese 
politics since the spring of 1946. That's 
when his efforts to reconcile the Na- 
tionalist and Communist groups sud- 
denly collapsed. Since then al] major 
help has been withheld from China— 
which previously had received more 
than $3-billion since 1941. 

Marshall will be satistied if the re- 

forms can be made to look good. The 
real point is that we need China polliti- 
cally. With some reform for the record 
he can go on to the next steps: 
e Second Step—Military aid can include 
further shipments of munitions in the 
wake of the 130-million rounds of small 
arms ammunition that was furnished to 
the Nationalists the middle of this year. 
It may mean tuming over'the huge 
stocks of surplus war material now in 
the Far East. It will probably involve 
a big program of military training by 
U. S. specialists. 

The present military mission in 
China has less than a thousand men— 
the American Military Advisory group. 
It mostly advises and supervises; only in 
one air force school is it now doing any 
training. Hope is that an open policy 
of U. S. training for Chinese troops 
might induce Chiang to shrink his swol- 
len army down to a smaller harder-hit 
ing force. 

e Third Step—Reconstruction and de- 
velopment, which China can’t do for 
itself, might be financed through the 
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World Bank or Export-Import Bank or 
directly through the U. S. Treasury. 

Something over a $100-million worth 

of rehabilitation projects have already 
been discussed with the U. S. govern- 
ment. State Dept. wants to see the 
badly damaged Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way rebuilt; this road taps the Hunan 
rice bowl and is important for troop 
movements. Also high on the list is re- 
building of the Yellow River bridge, a 
key point on the line to Peiping. Res- 
toration of electric power facilities in 
Shanghai and rehabilitation of the 
‘Tangshan coal mines in Northern 
China are other favored projects. 
e Harbor Project—One of the more am- 
bitious ideas is development of Tangku 
harbor in North China as a year-round 
deep-water port. This would give ocean 
commerce better access to nearby 
Tientsin, a staging point for war against 
the Communists. 

A further backlog of some $35-50- 
million worth of projects was developed 
by UNRRA and is to be kept alive next 
year with the help of $5-million of 
money left over when UNRRA closes 
down this month. 

e Payoff—As it turns out, the State 
Dept.’s strategy of not pushing aid to 
China looks as if it is paying off. The 
half dozen congressmen who are pre- 
occupied with China, and Republicans 
generally, have seized on official silence 
about China as a stick to beat Admin- 
istration foreign policy. They’ve been 
shouting for release of last September’s 
dynamite-laden Wedemeyer report. Re- 
sult is that even some groups dragging 
their feet on European aid are now com- 
— to a Marshall Plan in the Pacific. 

Big question remains, of course, 
whether a program can get going while 
there is still a real central government 
in China to be propped up. If the pro- 
gram is delayed many more months, 
China threatens to disintegrate into a 
set of provincial governments. 


AUTO AGENCY LOSES OUT 

The findings of a Detroit grand jury 
looking into black market practices in 
automobiles backfired with a bang last 
week. General Motors Corp. announced 
that it had ended the franchise of 
Hacquoil Buick Sales, Inc., Buick’s sec- 
ond largest distributor. This profitable 
Detroit ; agency marketed thousands of 
new cars yearly. It was estimated in 
some quarters to have an annual net in- 
come in six figures. 

The end of the franchise came after 
the grand jury charged the agency with 
diverting 58 new cars to used car deal- 
ers for premiums of almost $500 apiece. 

All automakers have ended scattered 
franchises for violation of customary 
practices. But the Hacquoil incident 
marked the first time an outlet of any 
such size has been involved. 
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Oil Demand Still Rising 






Group of petroleum economists figures it will be 6% high, 
next year than this. To meet it, industry will have to turn out mo, 
crude every week than it has done in any single week in histo, 


The oil industry faces just about the 
biggest job in its history in the next 12 
months. Here’s how it stacks up: 

@ Over-all U.S. demand for all petro- 

leum products in 1948 will be almost 

6% above 1947—the industry’s top 

year so far. 

e To meet that demand and provide 

for needed additions to stocks, pro- 

duction throughout the entire year 

will have to average about 600,000 

bbl. a week higher than the biggest 

single week the industry has ever 
achieved. 

These goals were estimated this week 
by 15 top oil economists, who make 
up the Economics Advisory Committee 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission. Among their other findings: 

Imports, almost entirely crude petro- 
leum, will rise about 10% over the 
1947 level to an average of 475,000 bbl. 
a day. Exports, principally products, will 
drop about 12% to 400,000 bbl. a day. 
Thus, although the committee did not 
proclaim the fact, 1948 will mark the 
transition of the United States from a 
net exporter to a net importer of oil. 

This winter will be the industry’s 
toughest period. Total supply in the 
first quarter of 1948 will be 3.3% short 
of demand. So the industry will have to 
dip into its reserve stocks at the rate 
of 210,000 bbl. a day to make up the 
deficit. 

The pinch will be tightest in the 
Midwest and the East. In both areas, 
transportation—or rather lack of trans- 
portation—is the basic trouble. The sit- 
uation has improved a bit in the Mid- 
west in recent months (BW —Nov.15 
’47,p23). But it has got worse along the 
Atlantic Coast, where more tankers still 
are needed to bring in supplies of crude 
and refined products. (To help relieve 
shortages in the Midwest, Army engi- 
neers will keep the Illinois River open 
all winter with icebreakers. This will 
permit continued operation of barges 
carrying coal and oil into this region.) 
e Breakdown of Demand—Oil demand 
(domestic and export combined) will 
shape up like this, in the economists’ 
opinion (figures in thousands of bbl. a 
day): 


% 
1947 1948 Increase 
CONE ocka ates 2,294 2,430 5.9% 
Kerosene ......... 303 325 rae 
Distillate fuel oil.. 886 975 10.0 
Residual fuel oil... 1,438 1,470 Oe 
Others (lub. oil, etc.) 948 995 5.0 


5.6% 


In estimating demand, ¢! 
mists admittedly made allo 
“only a moderate increase” in 
installations. Whether their ; 
is too moderate remains to be scen. ‘ 
nificantly, shipments of oil burne: 
hitting new ace In September, |, 
month for which government ficur 
available, factories shipped 
127,591 units. 

Nor did the committee give inuch ; 
couragement to industrial consume: 
residual fuel oil. For it placed de: 
for this product at the peterpeted | 
of supply. “Many such consumer 
use coal even though they wor 
to use fuel oil if it were available.” i 
committee observed. 

e Breakdown of Supply—On the sup 
side, the committee drew up this Di 
ture (figures in thousands of bbl. a di 


P 





1947 1948 

U.S. crude output.. 5,078 5,385 
Natural gasoline.... 357 385 
ee eee 432 475 
|| Ee 5,867 6,245 


e Refineries—Present refinery capaci 
plus that scheduled for completion ne 
year, is believed sufficient to proc 
the crude—if it can be transported 
the right places when needed. (\ 


pipelines for this purpose, now und 


construction or planned, will help.) } 
finery runs throughout all of 1945 mu 
be maintained at a level well above 
1947 pace. Starting at 5,300,000 bi 
daily in the first quarter (the lev 
reached for a short period last Octob: 
before lack of crude oil forced Fa 
Coast refineries to slow down), refine 

runs must climb progressively to 5 AH 
000 bbl. daily in the final three month 

of the year. 

Increases in refinery and transports 
tion capacity carry with them the nee 
for increases in stocks; more crude mu! 
be in storage to supply the refineries 
more is needed to fill pipelines ani 
tankers in transit. And if local shortages 
of products—such as may develop th 
winter—are to be avoided next winte, 
more gasoline, fuel oil, and other p10 
ucts must be allocated to distributio 
channels. 

e Breakdown of Stocks—For this reas! 
the economists advocate additions ° 
5-million bbl. of crude and 13-m 
bbl. of products to industry stocks 
ing the year. This would be the ct 
then, on stocks at the end of 1° 
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npared with the end of 1947 (figures 
villions of bbl.): 


1947 


% 


1948 Increase 
s+ major products 
line, kerosene, 





Ouf Mor late, residual). 217.0 229.4 5.7% 
efnable crude oil. 227.0 232.5 2.4 
RS ae “oe 
507.0 524.9 3.5% 


Total 


As might be expected, the increases 
stocks will be achieved during sum- 
‘months. Demand in the second and 
e sce] bd quarters is expected to reba 
Urner 0,000 bbl. a day less than during the 
-),, gesent winter months. If capacity oper- 
ficures mons can be maintained, the industry 

‘MB! be in much better position to meet 
nation’s ever-mounting oil needs by 


Lumber Price Firm 


Most grades now selling 
at postwar highs. Midsummer 
slump didn’t last. Little chance 
seen for drop in 1948. 


Lumber prices in the coming year 
will be firm to higher, most dealers 
believe. They see little chance of any 
significant reductions from today’s 
levels. 

e Down, Then Up—During the last 
nine mopths, the course of lumber quo- 
tations fas been highly erratic. They 
declined sharply during spring and early 





¥ xt winter. summer; then they firmed, and started 
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acht Trips Sell 
ecial salesman for promotion-conscious 
; Orleans is the yacht Good Neighbor. 
ught last year by the port’s Board of 
bmmissioners, the ship is used to show 


ipacit 
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month 


isporte 
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al ’ twine mill (above) for International Har- 
10" Mister Co, and a union terminal for the 
> CU" MBty’s 11 railroads are planned at New Or- 
cu mans. The Harvester plant will cost $5- 
lion to $8-million; work will probably 
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New Orleans, Help Bring... 










dustrial Development for the Crescent City 





el 


harbor facilities to visiting businessmen. 
Conventions in town get an invitation for a 
cruise. Goal: more shipping and industries 
for the booming port (BW —Jun.28'47,p38). 





start on it in 1948, Harvester arranged with 
the port’s Board of Commissioners to lease 
a 12-acre river tract for the plant. When 
it’s completed, the company will import all 
its fibers for twine making through the port. 


to rise. Now, dealers say, they are 
“leveling off at the top.” That means 


that prices for most grades are more 


than double final OPA ceilings, anc 
are equal to or greater than wartime 
black-market levels. 

Ceiling prices on lumber were 
abandoned in November, 1946. Prices 


immediately shot up—in most part rep 
resenting an adjustment of official quo 
tations to black-market levels (BW 
Feb.22’47,p18). 

e Buyers’ Market—But then the law of 
supply and demand started to operate 
Production, stimulated by the high 
price, shot up. Demand, discouraged 
by the high price, slumped. Result: By 
June it looked as though a balance had 
been reached (BW —Jan.21°47,p35). 
Builders were more choosy about qual 
ity. Prices leveled off, started to slip on 
many grades. Small, marginal mills, find- 
ing the going too tough, shut down. 

But the buyers’ market was short 

lived. From the doldrums of midsum- 
mer, home-building increased rapidly. 
Lumber demand expanded; prices 
started to inch up. 
e Samples—A couple of examples will 
show what has happened. According to 
Engineering News-Record, the average 
wholesale delivered price of short-leaf 
vellow pine in 20 cities was $63.42 per 
thousand ft. just before OPA controls 
went off. By May 1, it had risen to 
$84.89; then it dropped to $77.51 in 
midsummer. Today the average stands 
at $87.09. For Douglas fir, the average 
for the same 20 cities under OPA was 
$69.78. The spring peak was $88.88; 
the summer low was $86.38. The cur- 
rent quotation is $96.74. 

The situation in most higher-grade 
lumber has been even worse. In such 
items as oak, cypress, and maple, sup- 
ply never did ease much, even during 
the early summer building slump. So 
when prices started to rise, quotations 
lower than their 


were little if any 
spring peak. 
e Outlook—In the next few months, 


construction will be in a seasonal down- 
trend. But winter also curtails sawmill 
activity, so little price relief is seen on 
that score. For the rest of 1948, prac- 
tically no one expects a repetition of 
the building slump of early 1947. That 
means that demand for lumber—and 
hence lumber prices—will stay high. 


AIR GIFT RATES CUT 

Pan American Airways last week cut 
air express rates on gift parcels to Eu- 
rope by one-third. The new rates came 
just in time to catch the last-minute 
rush of Christmas shipments to Ireland, 
England, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and Austria. They range 
from 67¢ to 97¢ a Ib. (minimum 
charge: $5.00). Maximum size for one 
parcel is 22 Ib. 
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Steel 


Train leaves the new warehouse of U. S. Steel’s National Tube Co. at Lorain, Ohio. 
This one-story structure provides three acres of storage space. Radiant heating is used 














D This sketch of the Upjohn Co. plant being built near Kala- 
rugs mazoo shows combination of warehouses with plant 


Mechanical handling is utilized at | 
Supply Co.’s new St. Louis wareho 


A new branch warehouse built by Upjohn at Los Angeles. 
shows several methods of moving merchandise 


Industry-Wide Trend to New Of 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
shaping a new trend in warehousing. It 
is a visible trend toward longer and lower 
buildings. In them, mechanized han- 
dling is the keynote. 

The new style warehouse is gaining ac- 
ceptance in many fields. Among them: 
steel, hardware, groceries, sugar, drugs, 
and carpets The new buildings are be- 
ginning to dot the landscape from coast 
to coast. 

e Machines and Layouts—Why? Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are anxious to 
keep operating costs low in the face of 
rising warehouse labor rates. More and 
more of them are using machines to 
move goods in, around, and out of ware- 
houses (BW —Jan.25’47,p38). But put- 
ting this equipment to best use calls for 
especially planned layouts. And the most 
efficient layout for the use of machines 
turned out to be the one-story warehouse. 

During the war, the Army discovered 
that one-story warehouses save at least 
50% in time and space. Materials can be 
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safely piled high. Time spent in shift- 
ing materials from floor to floor is wiped 
out. 
¢ Possible Savings—As a result of these 
facts, wholesalers are keeping an inter- 
ested eye on the operations of two big 
Chicago wholesale firms: Consolidated 
Grocers, giant grocery concern (BW— 
Feb.23’47,p80), and Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., huge hardware house. 
Consolidated Grocers’ Sprague War- 
ner Division (distributors of Richelieu 
brand foods) moved into its new one- 
story warehouse (pictures) last summer. 
Company officials fee] it is too soon to 
make any dollar-and-cents estimate of 
the new setup’s economies. And they 
point out that rises in costs, such as 
freight and trucking charges, have more 
than offset possible cash savings. But 
order-filling has been speeded up; han- 
dling of merchandise has been made 
more efficient. 
e Inside Unloading—One feature of the 
new warehouse is an inside railroad 


track. Sprague Warner feel 
side unloading will speed up wi 
cut heating costs. 

Incoming merchandise 
from freight cars into pallets. | 
then move them either to tex 
sections, or direct to assembly lin 
assembly lines, on-order merch 
hand loaded onto four-wheel \ 
trucks. 

e For Hardware—Hibbard, Spe 
lett & Co. plans to move fro 
story building in Chicago to a1 
house and office in suburban | 
by next spring. Two switch 
ning the entire length of the 
will divide the warehouse 

roughly into thirds. Merchai 
loaded from freight cars wii 
building will move on pallets 

storage. A minimum of hand 
takes it to bins in open stock 

Wholesale hardware invento! 
sist of hundreds of small items. 
house stocks will be laid out 
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Architect’s sketch of the Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 


ized at | . 
BFE Co. office-warehouse at Evanston; IIl., which will be 


S Warehy 








Pallets are used for inside unloading at Consolidated 


ngeles. 
’ ©S Grocers’ Sprague Warner Division at Chicago 


Ory Warehouses 


figure fi/™mions by departments. This will the floor level of the trailer is even with 
up ¥ aining of order clerks. the floor level of the warehouse. Before, 

iy ofhcials estimate that direct rugs were unloaded from the truck by 
e is @ings from doing away with ele- hand. This usually took four men. Now, 
ets. /@™—me will amount to over $20,000 a Chicago Tramrail traveling crane op- 


erated by one man has cut unloading 
time about 60%. 


to rex 


ibly lingifRug Handling—Alexander Smith 


merch@m™m carpet maker, has taken sim- The traveling crane takes the rugs 
heel \ It transformed an old post about 75 feet to racks, or stalls, where 
ge in Cleveland into a modern __ the rolled rugs are stacked. ‘The unload- 
, Spent, showroom, and office build- ing dock and storage racks take up about 
‘e fronm™mds that a one-story warehouse one-half of the warehouse. The other 
to anf™m™msed its efficiency and cut han- __ half is used by the cut order department, 
rban ime about 70%. sewing room, packaging and weighing 
tch taff™@ler Smith says that in a ware- operations. Overhead tracks, dollies, and 
f the Mere rugs have to be carried from = mechanical balers cut labor here to a 
USE hoor by elevator, much time is minimum. 
rchanji/™e to fit them into the elevators. | For Heavy Materials—U. S. Steel Sup- 
s wit a few rugs can be carried on ply Co., a subsidiary of U. S. Steel, has 


lets t recently built a new one-story ware- 


hand! Hand Labor—Wherever possi- house at St. Louis (picture), equipped to 
stock @@™ines have replaced hand labor. _ handle heavy materials. ‘The warehouse 
ventogmmelivering rugs to the warehouse __ has five aisles, one running across the 
teins, @Mr trailers into one of two load- other four. They will speed up zoning 
out #8. These ramps are so built that and loading of steel for shipment. 
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ready néxt spring. The building 
for the many small items which make up wholesale hardware stocks 














will provide planned storage space 





Sprague Warner achieves rapid storage of pallets in a reserve-stock 
section. But some merchandise goes direct to assembly line 


Steel arriving on the plant railroad sid- 

ing will be stored, processed, and han- 
dled in the aisles, and will be loaded on 
delivery trucks on the opposite side. ‘Two 
other warehouses, similar in design and 
equipment, have been built by U.S. Steel 
Supply at Cleveland and Los Angeles. 
e Progressive Flow—The Upjohn Co., 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, is 
this “horizontal-movement” plan in its 
new plant (picture) under construction 
near Kalamazoo. Upjohn wants to pro- 
vide progressive flow of materials and 
allow for expansion of warehouse space 
in proportion to increase in manufactur- 
ing space. 

So the main building of the new Up- 
john plant will include, under one roof, 
the main manufacturing area flanked on 
one side by the “inbound” (raw mate- 
rials) warehouse, and on the other side 


using 


by the “outbound” (finished goods) 
warehouse. Each of these warehouses 


has 800 feet of inside railroad track and 
a truck dock. 
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SHADED AREAS show regions where department stores are doing best. Their Thanksgiv- 
ing week sales showed better than the national average gain of 10% over a year ago 


Xmas Sales Hitting New High 


That's the story so far. Department stores report Christmas 
business runs well ahead of 1946—previous record year. Mail-order 
houses mark up big gains. Small stores doing well, too. 


The nation’s retailers are pushing 
hard for a new record Xmas business 
this year. At the halfway mark between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, it looks 
as if they are going to make it easily. 
SALES in the week 
of Thanksgiving were running 10% 
ahead of a year ago. This week it was 
becoming apparent that the holiday 
trade will ride through at that level. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES are cashing in on 
an unusually large Christmas- selling 
promotion job. And they got a jump 
on competing retailers by buying 
holiday goods early. 

MANY SMALLER STORES are capturing 
more than their usual share of Yule 
business. Small chains—especially in 


the variety, auto accessory, and gro- 
cerv fields—are doing well. 
(he 1947 volume of Christmas sales 


would be a surprise only if it failed to 


surpass last vear’s record. After all, the 
national income is at the highest level 
in history. Even after taxes, there is 


plenty of money left to spend. 

¢ Competition—Big department stores 
and specialty shops believe holiday busi- 
ness ala run even higher this vear, 
had food prices stayed down. They 
figure that total retail grocery sales are 
running over last vear. So 
the average consumer has to pay more 
ittention to her food budget and has 
to watch what she spends elsewhere. 
Chis careful spending results in more 


ee, 
some 25% 
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shopping before the customer buys. Re- 
tailers say they see signs of that. High 
prices do not necessarily stop sales, but 
they do encourage a demand for better- 
quality merchandise. 

e Bargains?—Big sales advertised heavily 
in some cities have brought out the 
crowds. But attempts to unload old, in- 
ferior merchandise resulted in a lot of 
consumer criticism. Sometimes it led 
to a real slowdown in sales. 

Shoppers who wait until the last min- 

ute hoping for cut-rate bargains may be 
disappointed this year. They count on 
department stores holding pre-Christ- 
mas sales to avoid carrying goods into 
January markdowns. But department 
store people believe present heavy buy- 
ing and relatively low inventories of 
wanted merchandise will make such 
sales unnecessary. 
e New York Lags—With sales running 
nip and tuck with last year in New 
York, department store advertising is 
heavy. New York newspapers carried 
17% more ads for department stores 
this November than in November, 
1946. The December advertising vol- 
ume is holding that lead. 

But New York quality stores act like 
they aren’t worried very much. They’re 
not staying open nights during the pre- 
Christmas period. One of them, Lord & 
Taylor, reported that sales last Saturday 
were the biggest in store history—10% 
ahead of the corresponding Saturday a 
year ago. Macy’s clocked sales one day 






last week at $1,481,072, 
history. 

e Other Cities Report—C}  ¢4,, 
a surprise when sales bo: 
curtailed advertising. A pr atery , 
on the local newspapers 
"47,p114) first reduced th: 
papers. When the papers ctume 
full size, printed by offset, ‘hey 4 
fewer ads. Retail ads had |.) be « 
commercial printing plant. |), 
down the chances for makiii¢ 
ute changes. In spite of thesc hang 
Chicago store executives 1 port 
are running 5% to 10% 
year ago. 

In Detroit, retail sales begin to » 
record size right after Thanksg 
Department stores and police of 
reported the heaviest downtown 
in history. Store spokesmen said 
were 15% to 25% above 194 
early December snowstorm was cred 
with having a good psychological ¢ 
on shoppers. 

In Cincinnati, store sales took , 
upward turn during Thanksgiving 
Trafic actually blocked downy 
streets for hours on big shopping di 
* Farmers Spend Heavily—Although 
regions of the country shared in the 
Christmas trade, the brightest 
were in the Middle West and Soy 
Department stores in those areas y 
racking up the largest gains in the 
tion. A lot of the spending was be 
done by farmers. 

The fat farm market was being 
ploited heavily, 
houses. While department and spec: 
stores last spring were hanging bac! 
buying Xmas stock, the mail-order} 
ers placed orders. As they came int 
fall and early winter selling season, t 


head 


catalogs went out filled with Christ 


bargains. 

e Record—Sales of mail-order comp 
zoomed. Sears, Roebuck & Co. sh 
the biggest November in its hist 
Sales were over $226-million, up 2 
from last vear. ey Wa 
November business was up 2149 


Small town merchants are rep ft 


doing well, too. Their newspaper 
tising is heavier this vear. They 
good-sized stocks. They, too, 
ing forward to a Merry Christmas. 


are 


PUBLICITY IS PUBLICITY 


Publicity has long been a city! 


problem. One newspaper, the Den 


Post, has done something about it 
The Post plunked all its hand 
on one page under a three-column 
in 60-pt. type which baldly lab« 
“Publicity Page.” The project, how: 
is no “open sesame” for the rek 
of high-powered press agents. Ins! 
it is to get the publicity chair! ne 
local civic groups and women’s frat 


orders out of the city editor’s hair. 
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EY PEOPLE’- When You Need Steel 


yerson’s function is not only to supply your steel, but In spite of shortages, we are putting forth every effort 
p deliver it on time. From the moment the Ryerson to serve all Industry to the best of our ability. Natu- 
vitch-board flashes your incoming call until the steel is rally, many sizes and certain products are out of stock. 
id down in your plant, a corps of helpful, intelligent However, for the most part you can depend on Ryerson 
nployees well-trained in the Ryerson “Immediate for immediate shipment of a wide range of steel products. 
eel” tradition are at your service. 
The likez switch- 

q e likeable young women at the switch-board, pinninikemin aiid 
one-order salesmen, dispatchers, crane operators, Bars—hot and Cold rolled Mechanical Tubing Tool Steel 

‘illed warehousemen who cut, shear and shape stock alloy steel Boiler Tubes and Fittings Wire, Chain 

Wy P 4 reinforcing Allegheny Stainiess— Bolts, Rivets 

Bes to fit your specification, truck drivers—all of them Sree dheutecolsten, duane, Sethe 


eke peo ers = peo . vi Plates— bars, tubing, etc. Metal Working Tools 
y ple at Ry rae: key ple a eee Inland 4-Way Floor Plate Sheets and Strip Steel & Machinery, etc. 
yhen you need steel! 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


RYERSON STEEL 























“A credit report from 
Binghamton...in an 
hour’s time!”’ 


HERE was a desperate gleam in 
Tite New York sales manager’s 
eyes. ““We just got a big order 
from a new firm in Binghamton. 
Never heard of them before— 
and we have to know before five 
whether we can deliver on their 
terms!” 

“Calm down,” said the credit 
manager reassuringly. ““There’s a 
Marine Midland bank in Bingham- 
ton. And Marine Midland officers 
know the businesses in their com- 
munity. Let me put a call through 
to them.” 

In a few minutes the credit 
manager was explaining his prob- 
lem to a Marine Midland officer. 
And in less than an hour, the 
banker had phoned back the in- 
formation that gave the green 
light for establishing a profitable 
relationship with thenewcustomer. 


LA v vg 


The 19 Marine Midland Banks, with 
98 offices in 47 New York State 
communities, stand ready to assist 
you in your credit problems. Ask 


Marine Midland! 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





COMMODITIES 









By next spring supplies of paper and 
paper products should catch up with the 
record demand. Already, a good many 
of the higher-profit specialty products 
are plentiful. 

There’s one big exception. Demand 

for newsprint will continue about 5% 
higher than supply, providing there’s 
no disturbance of the present favorable 
import-export ratio. 
e The Long and Short—As of this week, 
paper makers find they have fewer 
products on the short side, more than 
are balancing off with demand. 


Grain men last week aimed their heaviest 
artillery at the Administration. J. O. Mc- 
Clintock (right), president, Chicago Board 
of Trade, went to Washington to lead the 
battle against the government’s “anti- 
inflation” proposal for higher margins on the 
grain exchanges. 

Former Rep. Roger C. Slaughter (left), 





the exchanges’ special counsel, directed the 


Paper Supplies Catch Up 


Over-all outlook is brighter. By next spring supply 
pected to be level with demand in most grades except newsp, 
High-profit stuff already in good supply; low-profit grades sca, 


Sober Words on Curbing Exchanges 
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STILL FAIRLY SCARCE are suc! 
toilet paper, grocery bags, 


wrapping paper, glassine a \ 

proof papers, wrapping ti 

paper, sulphite bond, and | 

ping paper. C 
* 


ON THE PLENTIFUL SIDE ale: paper: 
els, facial tissue, rag papers. In » 
eral, these are the high-profit-n 
counterparts of the low-profit » 
which are still comparatively sh 

e No Self-Rationing—The over-al| 


ply picture varies from one part of { 





Pa 





defense before the Joint Congressional 
nomic Committee. Grain men denied ! 
speculative trading was inflationary. !) 
insisted that higher margins would hav 
long-run effect on prices. 

History added weight to their words: |] 
last time margins were raised (BW —-(« 
’47,p26) prices kept on going up . 
volume of trade fell off. FRc 

PR 
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get this advice: 


Exemplary conduct in line of duty is expected 
of every instrument in the wheelhouse of every 
craft afloat. So there, on duty, you find bright 
Brass in gyro-compasses, binnacles, sextants, 
revolution indicators, and other navigating 
equipment. For Brass carries “master’s papers” | 
for each of these jobs. Non-magnetic and ta 
tuggedly resistant to corrosion, Brass was an 
ancient mariner in Columbus’ caravels — 
and is shipshape and modern today in sleek 
new luxury liners. 


Matter of fact, Brass is a/ways modern — for 
in these jobs, like many others — no satis- 
factory substitute has ever been found for i 
this yellow alloy of a thousand uses. Fi 


And if you want new dependability, new 
fabricating economy, and new merchandising 
power in your product, then build it of Brass 
—or build Brass into it at vital points. Then, © 
while you're at it, build it ‘‘Bristol-fashion” 
(an ancient and honorable seaman’s term 
meaning trim, clean, prompt, right). Build it 
of Brass sheet, rod, and wire rolled and drawn 
in the modern mills here at Bristol. Our Sales 
| Engineers will fit their time to yours, to 
measure the possibilities of greater profits for 


onal : : 
you through the use of Bristol Brass. Write. 


nied ¢ 
Th 


“TZ BRISTOL BRASS 


“? ‘BE Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


up- 


a) 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 436 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ROCHESTER OFFICE: 616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N Y. 

F PR OVIDENCE OFFICE: 827 HOSPITAL TRUST BLOG.. PROVIDENCE, R.1, 
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HEIN-WERNER HYDRAULIC JACKS PROVIDE 


raulie 
PaWe 


UPTO 100 TONS 


Industrial plants have found many time and labor-saving 
uses for Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. For mainte- 





ie 





nance work, reconversion work or production line 
operations, these hydraulic jacks are great for pressing 
gears, pinions or bushings—or for helping shift heavy 
machinery, move heavy stock, or other load-lifting 
operations up to 100 tons. Every Hein-Werner Jack is 
tested at 114 times its rated capacity. 

Let an H-W Hydraulic Jack prove its ability to handle 
any number of tough jobs in your plant. Once you’ve 
tried one you'll order more. Made in models of 114, 3, 
5, 8, 12, 20, 30, 50 and 100 tons ca- 
pacity. See your industrial supply 
distributor or write us. 





HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION + Waukesha, Wis. 
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nation to the other. Many | 
are selling close to home r. 
shipping to some more dista 
they would normally try to 

Paper manufacturers are qi 
of one thing: Marshall Pla 
will bring no rationing or pric 
over their products—not even 1 .\sy55 
The industry is too close to . flip, 
of the supply-demand balance that J 
bring back the old-time price ompe 
tion. Prices generally are duc to } 
the line, but some have started dowy 
e Catching Up—The prospect of 
ply-demand balance stems from: (|) ; 
proved supplies of wood, pulp, x 
other raw materials; (2) gradual s 
ping up of pulp and paper capaci 
(3) and the slow reloading of the ing 
try’s complex supply lines. Over-al] 
mand for paper goes up and down wi 
the level of general business actiy; 
With business plowing ahead, the pay 
industry’s job has been to catch y 
Now, it’s just about caught. 

The sign of improved raw mater 
supply is higher pulpwood inventor: 
over a year ago. The Lake states g 
ahead only about 1% on inventorg 
Elsewhere, pulpwood supplies in w 
roofed yards of pulp and paper mills g 
up from 5% in the Appalachian are: 
a fat 105% in the Pacific Northwe 
Woodpulp inventories are also up, was 
paper superabundant, bags plentiful 

Imports of pulp to the U. S. ha 
also helped boost domestic paper pr 
duction. Market pulp (that not alread 
contracted for) received from Cana 
during the third quarter of 1947 was. 
an estimated 22% over a year ago 
e Shortages—Despite the stead) 
in supplies of wood and pulp, n 
paper manufacturers are still allocat 
products to customers (except the hi 
piofit items already noted). 

Kraft wrapping paper is scarce in 
sections of the country. Paper deak 
are screaming about “‘bogus”’ kraft. It 
plentiful—but it’s about 50% wa 
paper, the rest being the real kr! 
pulp. And the prices are much t 
high, the dealers howl. 

Total production of coarse papers! 
up 5%. But glassine is down alm 
15%, and wrapping paper was off abou 
2% during June-September from a ved 
ago. On the other hand, special } 
paper output is up 18%. 

e Writing Papers—In fine grades, | 
content bond and other specialty pape 
are plentiful. But sulphite bond a 
mimeograph paper are still relati 

short. 

Paperboard production is about up ® 
demand, according to Dept. of Com 
merce reports from the field. Box «1 
fiberboard manufacturers report a dr? 
ping off of their unfilled orders for mo 
kinds of boxes and boxboard. 

e Newsprint—Consumption of nei 
print was up 14% in the first the 
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es, luck for dairymen—and for 
rmers, poultrymen, paint manu- 
cturers, pharmaceutical com- 
anies and for a host of other 
hdustries, as well. 

For now when fishermen bring 
h a big catch of sardines, herring 
menhaden, a revolutionary new 
efining process developed by 
ellogg makes it possible to ex- 
act from these fish body oils, at 
bw cost, huge quantities of vita- 
bins A and D valuable in fortify- 
hg livestock and poultry feeds—as 
ell as a high yield of superior 
uick-drying oils needed in the 







Engineers and Economists to International Industry 


W YORK JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


Dairyman’s Luck 


manufacture of paints, linoleum 
and other products. 

Through the Solexol* Process, 
industry now has an efficient, com- 
mercially practical method for sep- 
arating, refining and concentrating 
various fractions in non-mineral 
oils according to molecular weight 
and structure—opening the way to 
new economies, new products and 
new industrial progress in the 
processing of a wide range of ma- 
rine, vegetable and animal oils in- 
cluding fats and tallows. 

For full information, including 
production economics, write: 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 


TULSA HOUSTON 





Glyceride Processes Division, The 
M. W. Kellogg Co., 225 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York. 





SOLEXOL 


Decolorizes, separates, extracts, concentrates and deodorizes 
VEGETABLE OILS 


Soybean Peanut Cottonseed 
Linseed Tall Other sitnilar types 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Tallows Jaxes Greases 


MARINE OILS 
Fish body oils and liver oils having widely 
different physical, chemical and vitamin- 
potency characteristics. 


FATTY ACIDS From all sources 


* Licensed jointly by The M.W. Kellogg Co. and 
The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
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Copyright 1947, The M. W. Kelloge ( New rk 


Pra MW. Karsoce Company 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 





BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Ie er Colleagues iit lattes aii 


There is so much emphasis on science 
today that there seems to be a ten- 
dency to forget the importance of the 
good old method of trial and error ap- 
plied to the solutions of problems. 
After all, practical men in all kinds of 
businesses have a great deal of knowl- 
edge, and quite often intelligent ex- 
perimentation based upon experience 
will produce the desired results. But 
there are at least two occasions on 
which the wise practical man turns to 
science. One is when time, money and 
materjals are lacking for experiments, 
and the other is when the best rule-of- 
thumb methods have failed. 


A recent case in- 
volving condenser 
tubes illustrates the 
great value of col- 
laboration between 
science and industry 
when industry is 
really baffled. There 
was a certain con- 
denser in whichtubes 
were failing much 
too quickly. Every- 
thing that an unus- 
ually skillful and 
competent plant su- 


perintendent could think of was tried, 
without result. Finally, samples cut 
from failed tubes were 
Revere Research Laboratory. There, 
chemical and microscopic investiga- 
tions showed that while failure was 
due to corrosion, there was another 
factor, vibration. It is known today 
that vibration in a condenser produces 
cracks across the grains of the metal, 
not only weakening it but also afford- 
ing more points for corrosive fluids to 
attack. Vibration also disturbs or dis- 
rupts the thin film on the surface of 
the metal that protects it and helps 
reduce the rate of corrosion. Of course 


vibration is but one of many factors 
that can affect the length of service of 
condenser tubes; but in this case it was 
evident that it was the most impor- 
tant, being responsible for the greatly 
accelerated rate of corrosion. 

Putting the palm of the hand on 
that condenser, the good old method 
of testing for vibration, proved noth- 
ing, because nothing could be felt. It 
took a well-equipped laboratory many 
miles distant to discover that the tubes 
in that condenser vibrated. That the 
diagnosis was correct was proved by 
the fact that after changes were made 


to reduce the vibration that only the 

















to the 


tubes could feel, 
tube life became 
normal. 

Revere is always 
glad to do work of 
this kind. It is part 
of our obligation to 
customers and in- 
deed to industry asa 
whole, since our col- 
laboration is offered 
to all users of non- 
ferrous metals. This 
policy is by no means 
unique with us. Pro- 


ducers of materials in every industry 
maintain laboratories and staff them 
with scientists, technicians and engi- 
neers. No matter what kind of ma- 
terials or machines you buy, remember 
that the manufacturers of them will 
take a lively and skilled interest in any 
problems encountered in their use. I 
suggest that you need not and indeed 
should not hesitate to seek scientific 
help from your industry’s suppliers, 
because they know so much about 
their materials and are as interested as 
you are in seeing that they are cor- 
rectly used and give satisfactory, eco- 
nomical results. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


wf 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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quarters of this year over last 
production was up 8% duri 
riod; U.S. production rose ( 

Open market prices on ne\ sprint, 
reported to be tapering off—tl it is, 4 
ering off from a peak of about $25) 
ton down to around $200. 
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T. L. Daniels al 


VETERANS FOR TOP POSTS fF :«® 


Samuel Mairs has been named _ chair nd 
of the board of Archer-Daniels-Midland Cogthan 
and T. L. Daniels, president. Both we 
executive vice-presidents. The _ posit 
were held previously by Shreve M. Archi 





pf st 











POUT 


who died Nov. 10. Mairs, who joined t ty. | 
predecessor company (Archer-Daniels Ls ; 
seed Co.) in 1903, became secretary of 1 pr ft 


present firm in 1923; executive vice-pr 
dent in 1933, Daniels, son of the presic 
of the original company, served as a ‘ 
eign service officer in the State Dept. ! 
eight years, rejoined the company in 1°" 
Davis served on the War Production Bow 
and the War Food Administration dum 
World War II, returned to A.D.M. in 194 
Archer-Daniels-Midland is one of the world 
largest linseed oil processors. 
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AK RIDGE! No need to cite pio- 
U neering achievements or record 
erformance to call this power station 
history-making. As the source of most 
f the power required to produce the 
tom bomb, it shares the fame of the 
product. 

But on its own, the Oak Ridge Power 
bation is a big story. Take its boilers, 
or example. There are three of them, 


Bach as high as a twelve-story building 


gad each capable of producing more 


han three quarters of a million pounds 
pf steam per hour at a pressure of 1400 
pounds per square inch. At full capac- 
ty, they consume about three carloads 
bf pulverized coal every hour. Their 
onstruction required the use of sixty- 
ve hundred tons of steel, which in- 











cluded the equivalent of 200 miles of 
alloy and steel tubing. These boilers 
rank among the largest and most effi- 
cient in the world. 

Such an installation normally requires 
more than two years for design, fabri- 
cation and erection. But under war con- 
ditions, where the impossible was done 
promptly and the miraculous took but 
little longer, Combustion Engineering 
designed, built and erected these boilers 
in one-half the normal time. 

For this and other contributions to 
atomic bomb production, Combustion 
Engineering was one of the companies 
that was given the Seventh Biennial 
Award for Chemical Engineering 
Achievement. 

The association of C-E with Oak 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


CLINTON NATI 


No.9 Oak Ridge Station 


ONAL LABORATORIES 
OAK RIDGE, TENN. 

















Ridge and many other power stations 
that have made history speaks for itself. 
The experience, special skills and ad- 
vanced engineering that have brought 
about this association are available to 
you, whether your steam requirements 


be large or small. 


These three factors are the unwritten 


plus-values in every C-E contract - 


Knowledge — to solve today's, 
and tomorrow’s, steam generating 


problems. 


Experience— to interpret, from a 


world-wide backgrouna tn every im- 





portant industry, the specific needs of 
each installation. 


Ezcilities — to manufacture com- 
plete steam generating units for every 
capacity, from 1000 pounds of steam 
ber hour ub to the largest. B-188 
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WT Typical “HEADACHE” Job 


—until this Detroit paint 


manufacturer solved it 
with a ER@DSS Lift Truck 


Moving and storing 800-pound drums of paint may not be 
spectacular work. But handling them in quantity was a back- 
breaking, space-wasting job that caused a lot of headaches 
before Rinshed-Mason Company put this ROSS LIFT TRUCK to 
work. It's typical of the many handling jobs which almost every 
plant has to contend with—jobs which a ROSS with its all-weather, 
all-surface performance will handle a lot better and a lot faster. 

A survey of almost any plant will show up many places where 
hundreds of man-hours could be saved for productive work through 
the use of ROSS Heavy Duty LIFT TRUCKS. Six models, capacities 
5,000 to 18,000 pounds. Hydraulic hoist, gasoline power, 
pneumatic tires. 


THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


Rely On 
ROSS 





Woolens Pick |) 


Costs stay high and may, 
higher; but demand keeps pz, 
Worstedssoscarce mills will kes 
up allotments after Jan. |. 


End of the rise in the cost 
and worsted fabrics is not in s 
England manufacturers ex 
goods (which go into men’s and 
men’s suits and coatings) for next 
wear will be up 10% to 15% from pg 
ent levels. 

That’s. along look ahead. But it 
based on labor and materials costs ¢h 
show no signs of going down and 4 
higher buyer demand. 

e Twice Prewar—By the end of |% 
U.S. consumers will have bought nex 
6 Ib. of woolen-worsted fabrics ex 
That will be more than double the y; 
war consumption. It traces to mq 
people being able to buy more clothir 
The heavy buying accounts for the sh 

age of suits, coats, topcoatings, a 
worsted dress goods, despite high pr 
sure production by mills all this year 

has caused the mills to ration cloth 

their garment-making customers. A 

ments will still be in force after Jan. | 
when the cloth makers shift over fr 
this year’s fall and winter lines to spra 
goods for 1948. 

Late last winter woolen goods ¢ 
mand slacked off. Consumers quit biy 
ing the sleazy materials which la 
shown up in sports coats for men an 
coatings for women all through the w 

Retailers shut off orders. Some + 
woolen mills in New England we 
forced to close (BW—Mar.22’47,p2? 
e Quality—It’s a different story n 
Early in the present fall-goods seas 
woolen mills began to come back in’ 
production; but they felt their \ 
Quality was demanded, so quality f 
rics were made—although the price \ 
actually higher. Nevertheless the clo! 
caught on, and moved fairly well 

As the season progressed, consume 
demand for all types of garments pick: 
up. Woolens did consistently bette 
One reason was that worsteds wet 
scarce. 

e Supporting Factors—Shoring up ti 
argument for higher goods prices ne 
year are these factors: 

(1) Further wage increases are lik: 
when present contracts expire net 
spring. 

(2) Garment makers recently got 
pay increase. 

(3) Wool prices continue to 
with fine domestic grades scarce. Av 
tralian wools range in price 25% ! 
60% above June closing prices. 1! 
U. S. uses 60% to 70%, normally, ¢ 
Australian wools. 
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KU | Reynolds opened the Aluminum Age 
“oft... by slaying the dragon of price 
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IRON AND STEEL UP 
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4 ee steady reduction in the cost of Alu- _ finding “you can do it better with aluminum.” 


minum is without parallel in American Coy <jJery Aluminum ... Consult Reynolds. 
economy. And it began only when Reynolds Reynolds technicians will be glad to discuss 
slew the dragon of high price, with the clean ith you the many new ways in which alu- 
sword of American competition. minum is serving industry. Write Reynolds 
If all prices had gone the way of aluminum Metals Company, 2500 South Third Street, 
the cost of living would be cut in half. Alu- _ Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
minum today is cheaper, more abundant, and 
of greater usefulness than ever before in his- 
tory. New Reynolds Aluminum alloys, with 
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¥ strengths equal to or greater than structural "] 49% LESS copper 
‘ REYNOLDS steel, open up new horizons to industrial TODAY’S | 30% LESS tron ano sreet 
PIONEERING America. 67% LESS teap 
MADE Strong, rustproof aluminum is easily formed, DOLLAR 53% LESS zinc 
Pre rs shaped, riveted, welded and machined. It is BUYS BUT 
oo successfully used in hundreds of fields, thou- J 43% MORE a.uminum 





sands of products. Today, more and more 


ADVANTAGE engineers, architects and manufacturers are 


OF IT 














REVNOLDS ALUMINUM 
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Mature Professional Men who 
depended upon the undeviating 
excellence of CASTELL year after 
year — this is a great day for you! 

Younger Professional Men who 
heard echoes of CASTELL’s fame 
in the wistful conversation of your 
Seniors —now you will be privi- 


Loe a 
%§ Seven | 4: 


AFe | 


leged to use the Drawing Pencil 
of the Masters. 

Yes, CASTELL is back. 
Unbelievably smooth, grit-free, 
uniformly-graded CASTELL 
—representing 186 years of price- 
less experience—is again being 
compounded according to the 
secret micrometrk process of the : 
House of A. W. Faber. <> 

Artists, Architects, Designers, Drafts- 
men, Engineers and Executives—we are 
again happy to give you 


CASTELL 
Deaveg Por cell OF ihe Cz 
In 18 matchless degrees of 

black.......7Bto 9H 
15¢ each..less in quantities 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
WITH YOUR DEALER TODAY 


AW FABERCASTEC 


peNCIL 
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STEEL 
No Shortage of Alloy Steel 


Survey finds that supply—unlike that of carbon ste. 
is more than adequate to meet industry’s demands; no delay 
deliveries; experiments uncovering new stainless uses. 





The short supply of carbon steel is 
expected to continue next year. But 
there will be plenty of its more expen- 
sive, specialized running mate—alloy 
steel. A check of the field this week 
showed that most alloy steelmakers are 
out looking for business. 

e Why Plentiful—Reasons for the plen- 
tiful supply: 

(1) Melting capacity has been in- 
creased tenfold since prewar. 


(2) Alloy-making “know 
been greatly increased by 
facturers having been draw: 
field during the war. 

(3) The plentiful supp! 
scrap, due mainly to the sc 
war surplus equipment. 

e Production Up—New uses 
creased the production of 
twofold since prewar. 

Of the various alloys, stain| 


From Mighty, Red-Hot Steel Ingots . . . 


Fresh from Bethlehem Steel’s furnace comes a glowing 460,000-Ib. steel ingot. It fom 
the magnet plates for the 2,500-ton “Synchro-Cyclotron” just installed at Columbia Uni 
sity’s new nuclear physics research center at Nevis, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


Magnet Plates to Help Probe Nuclear Secrets 


A circular plate, one of the magnet’s two pole pieces, gets a machining. The cyclotron 4 
speed up the protons to an energy of from 300-million to 400-million electron-volts. 1 





enough, say scientists, to smash any atom. Tley look for new forms of matter to 1 
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wed the greatest increase. Produc- 
n of ingots in 1939 was only 179,000 
;, against 550,000 tons produced in 
ecause Of the difference in price, 
y steel is not expected to come into 
eral use as a substitute for scarce 
pon steel. Its use will continue to be 
ricted to specialized purposes. 
bupply and Demand—Here is how 
pply and demand of alloy steel shapes 


Stainless steel bars—Demand at about 
el of prewar, not expected to rise 
preciably. Supply plentiful, normal 
ivery (four to five weeks). 
Stainless plates—Demand on increase 
t supply still adequate. Normal de- 


Pry. 
si ‘Mestainless sheet and strip—Demand 
thest here and all capacity engaged 
rs production. Bottleneck at finishing 































el because of need for equipment to 
ish carbon. steel. Backlogs expected 
fall slowly, but orders can be filled in 
p weeks. 

Alloy tool steel-Demand fell sharply 
end of war and despite a comeback 
till below an arbitrary normal. Sup- 
adequate. Normal delivery. 
igh-temperature alloy steels: De- 
nd increasing and showing signs of a 
manent upward trend. Adequate sup- 
. Normal delivery. 

ew Uses—Although demand is ex- 
d to underpace supply in 1948, 
mufacturers are sure that they will 
itinue to find new uses for alloy 
els. Already in wide use in the auto- 
tive field for gears, bearings, and 
hly stressed parts, alloy steel (sheet) 
nding new outlets in railroad freight 
sand auto truck bodies. 

Many new uses also are being found 
stainless steel. Already in wide use, 
inless steel is being experimented 
h in (1) the brewing industry as a 
placement for copper, in (2) the build- 
p industry as a replacement for cur- 
n walls between floors in multi- 
ried buildings, and as (3) nails 
ere noncorrosive results are a re- 
rement. 


. It fom 
ibia Un 
ork. 


KEL PRICE CUT 

Une commodity price is going down 
im. International Nickel Co., Inc., 
just announced that it will knock 
a pound off the U.S. price of re- 
td nickel, effective Jan. 1. This re- 
ts the 50% reduction in the U.S. 
port duty on nickel negotiated at the 
r" conference (BW —Nov.22’47, 
e cut will bring the price of nickel 
wn to 333¢ a pound. The price to 
ball consumers has been 35¢ for years. 


S ; : 

til late in 1946 large contract cus- 
dtron mers could get nickel for 314¢, but 
s. Thm the past year they’ve been paying 
to re ¢ too, 
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Economical — efficient — 
send in this coupon 
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(Sure, that’s because 
_|those Microdex signals 


How will Microdexing 


improve my present 





all our records 


actually indexes 


How to put your filing system ahead 20 y 
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0 the Photo Records Division, Remington Rand, Room 1657, 315 Fourth hve. New York 10 
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Natural Voice 


SOUND AND INTERCOM- 
MUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Pron a plant wide sound system to a 
two station telephone inter-commu- 
nicating system, Stromberg-Carlson 
offers a complete line of natural voice 
equipment from which to choose. 
Whatever your requirements, you 
can be sure of the utmost in cost- 
saving efficiency ... assured by more 
than half a century of experience in the 
design and manufacture of voice trans- 
mission and reception equipment. _ 


FACTORIES . . . Work music 
.. . plant wide paging, 
announcing and inter- 
communicating systems. 


SCHOOLS . . . Centralized 
system and accessories 
} for audio educational 
and administrative uses. 


HOSPITALS .. . Time-saving, 
nerve-saving paging of 
. personnel, emergency an- 
nouncements, and music 
Sor therapeutic purposes. 
HOTELS ... Public space pag- 
: j - room entertain- 
. Service and 
emergency calls. 
OFFICES . . . Natural-voice 
intercommunicating sys- 













large or small. 


we GARAGES ... Traffic, dis- 
patching, work control 
and sound systems. 


RAILROADS ... Announcing 
systems for depots and 
mt platforms. Musicand an- 
= nouncements for trains. 

Yard dispatching systems. 


AIRPORTS . . . Announcing 
and paging systems. 















pas Ne 
Whatever your requirements in the 
transmission or reception of sound, 





“There is nothing finer 
than a Stromberg-Carlson.” 


Sound and Intercommunicating Systems . . . 
Radios and Radio Phonographs . . . Telephones 
and Telephone Switchboards . . . Television 
. » « Owners and Operators of 50,000 watt, 
clear channel station WHAM and pioneer FM 
station, WHFM. 


ee 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 


, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


WATERWAYS and RAIL 

















For eight years the government- 

owned Inland Waterways Corp. (known 
as the Federal Barge Line) has lain 
financially stagnant. But now, for the 
second time in two decades, it appears 
to be flowing out of the red and into 
the black. Responsible are two things: 
(1) a new administration; and (2) $2.6- 
million of federal money. 
e Brighter Future—Last week it looked 
as though all this might result in a 
brighter future for the barge lines than 
they had in their 30-year history. For a 
group of leading businessmen from 
communities along the waterways had 
become highly interested in the barge 
lines. Its aim: to take the lines out of 
government operation and put them 
into private hands. The group met with 
the Under-Secretary of Commerce, 
William C. Foster, in Washington this 
week to present its case. 

The government water carrier service 
was originally established in 1918. It 
was first operated by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, then by the War Dept. 
from 1920 to 1924, when the Inland 
Waterways Corp, was created by Con- 








gress. 


FEDERAL TOWBOAT, in typical old-style cluster, pushes a load for Uncle Sam 





Barge Lines Profit-Bound 


Government-operated Inland Waterways Corp. out of 14 
for first time in eight years as result of new management, $2.6-milli 
investment. Result: Private companies may take it over. 


Between 1918 and 1924 the s 
lost more than $4-million; from | 
until 1938 it made a modest pi 
Then the bottom fell out. Reason: | 
money-making wheat trade, brow 
back to life by war-born European 
mand, was pulled out of Mississy 
and tributary river barges for faster 
service. And when the U. S. enter 
the war, more freight moved to the nif 
Only by pouring millions. of dollar 
year into the barge lines did the 
ernment keep them going. 

e Nev’ Pilot—In mid-1946, the C 
merce Dept. hired A. C. Ingersoll, | 
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veteran bargeman, pilot, and son 0! 
well-known barge line executive. | 
job: to scrape the financial barnac: 
off the barges and get the company it 
some semblance of order. The obj 
to ready the property for sale to priv 
industry. 

Capt. Ingersoll dug into the proble 
and in short order the deadwood beg 
to fly. When the dust settled, the lin 
personnel had been whittled to abo 
two-thirds previous strength—with 
loss in output. Next in order wa 
thorough airing of union feather kk 
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he Stromberg-Carlson IM-3 type __ the loud speakers, the reply, whether 


htercommunication System gives in normal tones or shouted ... from \\ 
bu the advantages ofaloud speaker __ the garage floor... shipping room | / 
hercommunicating and paging ...or parts storage... becomes a Ss cmemene free sft 


stem plus the privacy of a telephone. _ whisper in your ear. You alone will ———— | FZ 
(GG QuIcK ay 









's a loud speaker system where hear it, for you can also control the 
en are working and to which they _— volume. It is also possible to page 


un reply without work interruption. | over the entire system at once. i) 
* . . . it} 

At your end it is as confidential as Write for complete details of how 

private telephone. All youdo isto =the Stromberg-Carlson IM-3 type 

lect the station to which you want =Intercommunicating System will fit 


ey to talk ... release it to listen. | berg-Carlson Company, Rochester 


) talk. Lift the handset. Press the —_ your particular requirements. Strom- | 
Vhiie your voice is amplified over 3, New York. 


For use tn factory, shipping rooms, receiving departments, loading and unload- 
ing platforms, tool rooms, sales and credit departments. ¢ Garages, between 
service manager and service floor, grease racks, parts department, etc. ¢ Parking 
Stations, Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments, Super Markets, and many others. | 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 
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i How A Single Source of Supply. 
| Aids Economy in Floor Care 


It’s convenient to buy floor-maintenance equipment and related prod- 
ucts from one source, but a single source of supply such as Finnell 
offers many more advantages. Serving all industries, Finnell makes 
equipment for every type of floor care ... for all floors . . . all areas. 
From the Finnell line you can choose the equipment that provides the 
maximum coverage for your particular floors— whether maintenance 
calls for wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, or dry cleaning .. . or for 
waxing or polishing. 


Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers specially developed for the 
greater speed of mechanical-scrubbing. The cleaning action of Finnell 
Cleansers keeps pace with the speed of the machine. This cuts oper- 
ating time, which in turn reduces labor costs and saves on brushes. 


In waxing, too, co-ordinated economy can be effected, by doing the 
job mechanically with a portable Finnell and Finnell- Kote, the solid 
wax that’s applied hot. This process produces a finish unique in 
wearing and protective qualities, and hence is more economical on a 
year-to-year cost basis. 


In addition to a full line of Machines, Cleansers, 
and Waxes, Finnell makes several types of 
Sealers ...also Mop Trucks, Steel-Wool Pads, 
and other accessories. The nearby Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer is readily avail- 
able for free floor survey, demonstration, or 
consultation...and for training your mainte- 
nance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. Phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3812 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


* & & & 





















The Finnell illustrated at left is for use on 
large-area floors. It’s a Self-Propelled Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vacuum. A complete clean- 
ing unit all in one, it applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Has a 
cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 







FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ Kt 
f oT wm 


Pioneers and Specialists ia / PRINCIPAL 


FLO.OR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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ding, which had hit a new h._}. p;, 
came an overhaul—now in 
of the line’s decrepit equipn: 
e Two Alternatives—Early ‘hi , 
Commerce put its barge line pro}, 
before a subcommittee of «\¢ |} 
Appropriations Committee. |} 
poration pointed out that t 
tives faced the government \ 
to the “down at the keels” 
modernize them (cost $17-m 
sell them to private industry 
The modernization plans in 
such things as a streamlined “ 
tow” (a single rigid column 
in front of a power unit, rai 
the customary bulky cluster « 
After hearing them, Cong: 
Commerce $2.6-million as 4 
toward whipping the barge linc 
shape. It said to forget sell: 
the lines were leading the field 
the 1924 Inland Waterways Act ; 
tended. 
e Results—Now, after a year und 
Capt. Ingersoll, the lines are on thg 
way out of the red. Commerce De 
officials predict that profitable ope 
tions should become a reality in 
1949 fiscal year (beginning next Ju! 
The rehabilitation program is s! 
ing results. Six of the most dectep 
tow boats in the fleet of 26 will he 
been completely overhauled and 1 
ernized by the end of the year. Tem 
nal operations are in progress of 
haul and municipalities are bei 
encouraged to take them over. Wor 
while savings have been made all alo 
the line. 
e Tonnage Jump—The 40% jump 
tonnages in recent months is due large 
to a sudden resumption of pack 
freight shipments. They had di 
peared during and immediately 
the war when inventories were né 
bottom levels. Only when inventor 
are in good shape can shippers affo: 
to load their merchandise on cheap } 
slow barges without worrying about ¢ 
livery dates. 
Two other significant trends are: 
(1) Loading of bulk raw materials 
such as bauxite, chemicals, fluorspaj 
sulphur, industrial alcohol, petroleum 
and coal—has started up again; and 
(2) An increase of. heavy shipmen 
of autos, trucks, salt, sugar, coffee, an 
other nonperishable foods. 
e Grain—But the brightest outlook | 
that eventually grain will return to th 
waterway trade at peacetime volumt 
That is nullifying some of the barges 
worries over the tremendous rise in ha! 
dling costs for packaged goods at t# 
minals. 
In the short time he has piloted 
Federal Barge Lines, Ingersoll has p 
neered several new trade routes lcacin! 
off the main Mississippi channel. G0" 
ernment barges already have gone » 
far upriver as Yankton, S. D., and the 
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glans for pushing to the very foot- 
nis of the Rockies, Great Plains busi- 
«men are showing interest, and have 
bed for more of the same on other 
ers in the Mississippi chain. 

Transport Giant?—The _ privately 
wned barge lines are watching Inger- 
and the Federal Barge Lines with 
en interest. They see the groundwork 
ping laid for what promises to become 
transport giant—one that they feel 
il] really give the railroads a run for 
heir money. 


ar Pinch Eases 


Peak demand passes as 
ops come in, outdoor building 
uts down in North, West. End 
{Lakes season will also help. 


Railroad car shortages, for both gen- 
ral commodities and coal, are easing— 
s rail men expected (BW—Oct.18'47, 
19). Boxcar demand has hit its peak 
nd has eased off to a plateau. 

Coal cars, critically short until the 
pst few weeks, are showing up in in- 
easing numbers at points where they 
re most needed. The crisis came—and 
as overcome—the week of Oct. 25. 
hat week there were 40,844 too few 
pen-top cars for hauling newly mined 
al. By Nov. 22 the shortage had 
fropped to 28,231. That week 13.3-mil- 
ion tons of coal were loaded and 
hipped to consumers. This was the 
ighest loading since June 7, when 
3,430,000 tons were loaded. 

Cars Released—The close of the Great 
ikes shipping season this week re- 





leases the bank of 10,000 cars held 
there. They will go back to the coal 
mines, for traf to inland points. More 
cars are coming in from the West and 
North, where outdoor construction is 
slacking off and where harvests have 
been hauled. 

From now on out, barring unfore- 
seen transport halts (bad blizzards or 
strikes) coal cars will be plentiful 
enough to carry the demand. Experts 
have figured that the railroads must 
haul 12.5-million tons a week to meet 
demand. All over that should be gravy. 
e “Cushion” —Actually, there is a 400,- 
000-ton “cushion” available in case any 
spot shortages are caused by interrupted 
shipments. This grows out of a “pretty 
accurate” estimate that for the next 
couple of months the roads will actually 
be carrying 12.9-million tons a week. 

Of course there are two unknown 

quantities in the demand situation. 
One is the effect a serious oil shortage 
will have on coal demand, and the 
other is the possibility that the State 
Dept. will increase the export tonnage 
of coal to Europe. The second possibil- 
ity is not in the cards yet. Last week the 
French eased the situation even more 
by canceling the rest of their December 
imports of U.S. coal. 
e Example—The oil shortage in New 
England already indicates what could 
happen to demand for coal. People 
there have snapped up stories that oil 
deliveries would be tight. Result: The 
demand there for anthracite, 20% over 
last year’s average. 

But bright as the coal car situation 
is now, the railroads could not stand a 
20% jump in demand—not even with 
government controls. “There just ain’t 
that many coal cars,” one official said. 
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New extra-long boxcars from the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. are helping to ease the rail car 
pinch. The cars sport special markings, roll 
the rails carrying overnight shipments of 
less-than-carlot freight between specific 
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Longer Cars Mean Bigger Loads 


points. They have an inside length of 604 
ft.—a third longer than the standard freight 
car. Swinging gates and hinged shelves sepa- 
rate and secure the cargo. Of 2,100 cars 
ordered, about 40 are now in service. 





FFFICIENCY 


plus up-to-the-minute 


DESIGN 





A. AIR COMPRESSOR can 


) be modern looking as well as effi- 


cient. In fact the modern design of 
Quincy Compressors increases their 
radiation area 12%. This in turn 
assures greater over-all efficiency. 
Only Quincy offers all these out- 
standing features including patent- 
ed loadless starting, Timken bear- 
ings, Lynite rods, semii-steel pistons, 
drop forged cranksh-ft, constant 
level oiling. Modern design and 
advanced mechanical features are 
big reasons why more than 161 
manufacturers use Quincy Com- 
pressors to provide air supply on 
their own products. Quincy builds 
air compressors exclusively in sizes 
ranging from 1 to 80 c.f.m. Wide 
range of standard and special 
mountings. Have a Quincy special- 
ist help you with your compressed 
air problems. Write Dept. F-18 
Sac dealt 


Quincy Compressors for many jobs 
DRIVING © CHUCKING ¢ LIFTING 
STARTING ¢ INFLATING © PUMPING 
BRAKING © BLOWING © SPRAYING 
PRESSING © FILLING * AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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NORTHERN 





OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC 
TRAVELLING 


CRANES 





re 
CUT COSTS IN 
QUICK CHANGE OVERS 


When manufacturing changes 
must be often and quickly made, 
Northern Cranes help arrange 
new process lines before design 
engineering changes get started. 
New production costs may be 
relatively reduced. 


Northern Cranes are built for 
capacities from 1 to 100 tons 
with up-to-date, dependable 
controls for fast, safe, efficient 
operation. Many customer com- 
panies, during our 50 years of 
have standardized 
all material handling with 
Northern Cranes and Hoists. 


existence, 
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NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


2615 ATWATER ST. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








AUTOS AND TRUCKS 





PANEL TRUCKS are still scarce; buyers scramble for them 


Light Truck Demand Intense 


Manufacturers can’t see end to backlog of orders. Outpu' 
still far below demand. Holdup is sheet steel, also needed for passe 
ger cars; makers waiting for shortage to ease. 


Business Week has been surveying the 
truck field for the past few weeks to get a 
complete sales-production picture of that 
industry. Results are being presented m 
a series of three articles, of which this is 
the third. It deals with lightweight ve- 
hicles. 


Light trucks are blood relatives of 

passenger cars. In many cases they are 
built by the same makers. ‘hey come in 
parallel weights and in prices that are 
also fairly i to those for passenger 
cars. And the light trucks need about 
the same proportions of hard-to-get 
sheet steel. 
e No End in Sight—So, the same prob- 
lems which beset the auto makers today 
confront the light-truck producers. 
Their market is still at a stage of intense 
demand: A man who needs a panel de- 
livery truck will take the first one he 
can get his hands on. Production is still 
far below that demand. The end of the 
backlog is not in sight. 

Names of major passenger car mak- 
ers are liberally sprinkled through the 
list of light truck builders. The simple 
reason is that a light truck is little more 
than a special body. Sometimes it is on 
a modestly strengthened passenger car 
frame; sometimes it is equipped with a 
little more powerful engine. The leaders 
in this weight group, listed alphabetic- 
ally, include Chevrolet, Dodge, Ford, 
International, Studebaker, .and Willys. 
e Newcomers—Willys is a newcomer to 
this upper strata group. Its jeep classi- 
fies as a truck (to the unhappiness of 


those displaced in the volume rm 
and, consequently, makes the Tole 
manufacturer a notable entry. Stud 
baker, too, is a newcomer to the t 
bracket; previously its output of lig 
vehicles was negligible. 

Others in the light field are apt t 
specialists of one sort or another. Dj 
Corp., Detroit, for example, makes j 
most exclusively a stand-up deliv 
vehicle for milk routes, etc. Mam 
Herrington Co., Indianapolis, confi 
itself largely to converting Ford truc 
to all-wheel drives. 

Crosley Motors, Inc., Connersv: 
Ind., builds small jobs for very lig 
delivery work. Hudson Motor Car ( 
Detroit, makes a few panel deli 
trucks. But G.M.C. Truck & C 
Division of General Motors Corp., P 
tiac, Mich., and Diamond T Motor ( 
Co., Chicago, produce standard lines 
light trucks, like the top volume lead 
e Output Picture—The sales outlook ! 


these light jobs is now bright. In 1° 


about 400,000 units in the lightweig 
class were built. (This class ranges 
to 9,000 Ib., gross vehicle weigh 
meaning the weight of vehicle and | 
combined.) Registrations, meanw! 
totaled 2,492,534 in 1944, the last ti 
a list of them was drawn up. 
Meanwhile, demand continued wit 
out letup. Evidence of this is the t 
that output in the lightweight class 
1947 will total about 500,000 units, ‘ 
of a total in all classes of approximat 
].2-million. This 41.7% proportion 
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eee ON STANDARD PRODUCTS LISTED BELOW 


+2e ON CONTRACT PRODUCTION OF SHEET . 
STEEL ITEMS IN GAUGES FROM 8 TO 30 as I 
J. 


Here’s how you can speed up plant expansion, 
boost production, or turn surplus steel inventory 
into cash. 

(1) If you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge 
sheet steel, we will supply you pound for pound 
with any selection of Lyon standard products now 
in production. 

(2) We will manufacture to specifications, in 
Lyon Production run quantities, assemblies, sub- 


& 
y 
4 \ 


s 


| 


a 


assemblies, or parts in gauges No 8 and lighter 
up to No. 30... . Write or phone your nearest 
Lyon dealer or district office. 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1210 Monroe Avenue « Aurora, illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON 


e Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors 


Shelving eKitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets 
lockers © Display Equip 

Wood Working Benches ¢ Hanging Cabinets 
Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches 





e Folding Chairs 
¢ Drawing Tables 


t Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers 
e Work Benches 
e Drawer Units 


PRODUCTS 
eTool Stands Flat Drawer Files 

eShop Boxes @Service Carts ¢Tool Trays * Tool Boxes 
eBar Racks «Hopper Bins ¢ Desks ¢ Sorting Files 
@ Bin Units e Parts Cases @ Stools 











¢ Ironing Tables 
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There’s thin ice 


ahead for any man who accepts round 
figure estimates for the performance 
of dust collection equipment. As is 
well worked out in the Buell Catalog, 
the only guarantee that’s safe to go on takes the percentages of different 
fines into account. Consequently, a Buell fractional efficiency guarantee is 
always the sound basis of pre-gauging dollars of installation cost against 
positive results. If it’s results you’re after, send for our new catalog, “Engi- 
neered Efficiency in Dust Collection”. 
Write: Buell Engineering Company, 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N.Y. 


Engineered Efficiency in DUST RECOVERY 
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reduced from the 1946 ra 

44% of total volume. 

e Sheet Steel Shortage—Thi |oy¢, 
in the face of intense deman. js yo] 
to neglect. Sheet metal is { expl4 
tion. The light truck take  aboy 
much sheet steel as a pas.cnge 
This fact caught producers « both 
and trucks squarely on, the \oms 
dilemma. By building lightwe« ht ty, 
they would cut directly into s) cet 
available for cars. 

They solved the problem with 
answer: They increased the 0\ cr-al] , 
of trucks to passenger cars. But 4 
gave the biggest share of the nume 
increase to the large-truck class. Hey 
small trucks took no larger a proport 
of steel against passenger car % 
than in the past. 

The results: Car and truck dema 

were fairly, though inadequately, y 
fied. Production in the truck field 
concentrated in top weight bracke 
where profits are higher. And the 
tional need for trucks was filled ins 
where they would be put to more 
portant uses. 
e Plants Revamped—Meanwhile, » 
plant improvements promise a { 
of light trucks if demand holds up 
yond the time when steel gets m 
plentiful. 

Dodge has revamped its already » 
ern facilities at Detroit. Ford has mo 
its operations to new and highly 


TRUCK COMMITTEE CHIEF 


New Motor Truck Committee chairman 
the Automobile Mfrs. Assn. is E. J. Bu 
president of the Diamond T Motor Car 
He succeeds R. F. Black, White Motor 
president. Bush has been with Diamond 
for more than 25 years. He started 
assistant sales manager, coming direct {10 
the Rainbow Division of the A.E.F. 
World War I. In 1946, he became its © 
pany president. 
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RATT & WHITNEY Aircraft Division of United 

Aircraft Corporation reports these econo- 
mies in the TOCCO-brazing of steel tips to 
bronze bodies of valve guide assemblies: 
FORMER OUTPUT: 22 per hour per operator by 
manual brazing. 
TOCCO OUTPUT: 220 per hour per operator by 
TOCCO Induction Heating . . . 10 times as fast 
as former method .. . for Jower costs. 


PROCEDURE: The valve guide parts, fluxed and 
assembled with solder ring, are placed on pegs 
on a moving belt. This handling fixture passes 
the parts through an inductor coil where they 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


are TOCCO-heated to 1200° F. and silver sol- 
dered ...an automatic and continuous operation. 


TOCCO Engineers are at your service to help 
improve your production. ‘No obligation. 


—_ M 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-12, Cleveland 1, Ohic 


Send free copy of 
“INDUCTION HEATING”, 














BOSTIK conforms to the semi-automatic proce- 
dure developed by Radio Corporation of America 
in the manufacture of home instrument speakers. It 
can be handled by any of the means in which other 
adhesives are used: wet bonding, dry bonding by 
means of heat and pressure, or tack bonding using 
solvents. 
For these reasons, BOSTIK. 
#7008 has been chosen by this ranking radio builder 
for this important process. 
In laboratory tests made by Radio Corporation of 
America at 95% relative humidity and 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit for periods as long as three months, as 
well as in elevated temperature tests, there has been 
no adhesive failure produced to date in speakers in which 
BOSTIK was used. 
With thousands of other manufacturers, too, BOSTIK. has 
supplied right answers to tough bonding problems. What- 
ever materials, or combination of materials, you wish to 
bond together, call on B B. There’s a BOSTIK Customized 
Adhesive for every job. Write for full information 
today .. . ask for your copy of “Adhesive Facts.”’ 


B B CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“Whsteer el BonD ir wre POS T IK 


Customized Adhesives 





cient headquarters at Hi; jlay 
Mich. (BW—Mar.1’47,p33. ¢ 
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has been building equally 
factories which will turn « 
well as passenger cars. 

e When Materials Flow—( 

ing on smaller scale, have { 
The noteworthy aspect is t 
tively few of the light t 
have enlarged their faciliti 
tically all, with a view to 
ciency, have replaced old n 
stalled new conveyors an 
equipment. Once the flow m 
to the factories allows a bigver oy: 
the fruits of those investmeits 
evident. 


For Future Sales 


Ford prepares for buys 
market in autos by studying q 
sumer preferences, solidifying 
dealer organization. 


The automobile industry’s }; 
problem today is to find cars for it 
tomers. But, inevitably, the da 
come when supply finally catche 
with demand. On that day the in 
will be faced once again with the : 
normal problem: to find customer 
its cars. 

e Ford’s Program—What Ford is 

to prepare for that day was detail 
week by Walter A. Williams, gc 
sales manager. He spoke at a meeti 
the Sales Executives Club of New | 

Ford’s program has two main obj 
(1) to find out what auto users wan 
their new cars, and (2) to solidif 
dealer organization. 

The company’s effort to detem 
consumer preferences is divided i 
five main divisions: 

e Standard public opinion polls 
being taken by an outside agency. 

e The company is doing a lot of 
search among potential customers oq 
own. 

e Dealers are expected to report 
reactions on what customers say 
present cars, and what they want 
future cars. 

e Studies are being made among | 
lege students; Ford considers that # 
are advanced thinkers on car styling. 
e Feminine opinion is being careh 
studied. 

e Buyer Studies—One example of 
company’s own customer rests 
“Demonstration interviews” are 

ducted with people who have | 
bought competing makes of cars. Tl 
are asked to drive a Ford, to comp 
its features with those of the cars 4 
bought, to tell which they like be 
and why. 

Another example: Ford is giving 
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¥") LAW-KNOX products, experience, facilities and MACHINERY for building roads, airports, and 
chit / engineering knowledge have long been impor- public works. STEEL FORMS * CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
Nal tant aids to industry. If your business comes STEEL GRATING ENGINEERING SERVICE in the 
within the scope of our activities we will welcome design of special machinery and processes for 
any inquiries which may lead to our working industry at large. 
together for a better, faster, lower cost job. OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS 
The followi es = Biaw-Knox Division NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL 
e following are representative of the services BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION 
| Biaw-Kwnox is contributing to industrial progress: DIvISsION* PITTSBURGH ROLLS 
| 4) D BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Design and construction of complete CHEMICAL DIVISION PowER PIPING DIvISION 
buyg AND PROCESS PLANTS ® PROCESS EQUIPMENT and CHEMICAL PLANTS “— STEEL CASTINGS 
: : F . DIvISsION* IVISION 
. achinery for the chemical and foo stries. 4 
ying qq > y - d fo d indust = Lewis Founpry & BuFLOVAK MIDWEST 
oars ® STEEL AND ALLOY CASTINGS giving maximum MACHINE DIVISION COMPANY 
lifying resistance to wear, heat and corrosion. ® ROLLING *Operates as a division of Blaw-Knox Construction Company 
MILLS, AUXILIARY MACHINERY, ROLLS and other — s 
° : 3 & & = & 
special equipment for the steel and non-ferrous 7+ i. * i 
% e pS = 6 


s Ue We 


industries. @ PIPING SYSTEMS for high pressures 
for it and temperatures. * AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER, fog 
e da and deluge systems. * RADIO TOWERS and antenna 
catch supporting structures for all types of broadcasting 
1€ In and communications. * ENGINEERED BUILDINGS 
_ for industry and agriculture. * CONSTRUCTION 2104 Farmers Bank Building® Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Aid the Performance of America’s 








Finest Refrigerators 


America’s leading manufacturers of fine refrigerators use 


Presstite Sealing Compounds to seal refrigerator cabinet 


seams and breaker strips against infiltration of moisture. 


Because the successful performance of any refrigerator de- 


pends in large measure upon proper sealing and the exclu- 


sion of moisture, manufacturers rely on Presstite Sealing 


Compounds for a variety of vital sealing operations. Press- 
tite ‘“‘Permagums,” other seam sealers and heat conducting 
mastics—as well as Presstite extruded plastics for breaker 


strips, bafHe rails and trim—are extensively used. 


Refrigerator manufacturers are another example of nation- 


ally known makers of quality products who have found 
Presstite Products do a job better, easier and at lower cost. 
Our facilities for research, development and manufacture 
are at the service of any company with a sealing problem. 


Write today. 





Products of Presstite Engineering Company Serve These Industries 


Refrigeration: Sealers for domestic and 
commercial refrigeration— Extruded plas- 
tic shapes—Moisture and vapor proof 
paper. 

Automotive: Special body and fender 
sealing compounds—Sealers for spot- 
welded joints—Windshield sealers. 
Aviation: Special seam sealing tape— 
Fuel tank and pressurized cabin sealers. 
Railroad: Adhesives—Car cements—Pro- 
tective coatings—Glass sealers. 

Building and Construction: Special build- 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 Chouteau Avenue 


ing and sheathing paper—Caulking com- 
pounds—Greenhouse glass sealers—Con- 
crete curing compounds—Sewer joint 
compounds—Expansion and contraction 
joint sealers, 

Wholesale Jobbers: Roof coatings — 
Caulking compounds—Furnace cement 
— Patching plaster 

Miscellaneous: Corrosion resistant sealers 
for metal fabricated joints—Molded cork- 
asphalt shapes—Special adhesives and 
sealers for many other uses. 





e St. Lovis 10, Missouri 









owners a chance to desig 
cars—on paper. It has pre] 
illustrating various types o 
gines, and accessories, shor 
of each (BW —Dec.6’47,p4 
user makes his choice: in ¢ 
sends the completed form to }.. 
the company’s expense. 

e Collegiate Guinea Pigs—.\ 
ucational college, Ford n 
exhibit of a number of dfere) 
models. Students are en 
try them out, to go over tl 
fine-tooth comb, and then 
their reactions. 

At another college, the compy 
conducting what it calls 
tests. Purpose: to design a car tha 
conforms to the average person's he 
weight, strength, eyesight, coording 
alertness, and other mental and 
characteristics. 

All of the varied information , 

up in Dearborn. There it is piece! 
gether and rushed to the designer 
engineers for further study. The g 
to check all valid information ay; 
designs already on the drawing be 
to get the designs up to the mj 
The service has to be fast—it take; 
years to bridge the gap between 
drawing-board and the production 
new car. 
e Sales Organization—The _ hear 
Ford’s dealer-relations program, 
Williams, is to keep the “sales on 
zation alert and on its toes dum 
sellers’ market and prepare it for 
rugged experience in the buyers’ ma 
to come.” 

The company has divided the cou 
into six regions and 33 sales distr 
This makes the sales-management 
easier. Regional directors keep an 
on the district managers; each dis 
manager has a complete staff of spe 
ists in every phase of dealer operati 
Their objectives: to get volume for 
company, profit for the dealer, se 
for the customer. 
e Dealer Councils—The dealers th 
selves are organized into a Nat 
Dealers Council—a_ representative 
tional cross-section, whose membe 
elected by all the dealers in the 
spective areas. The council meets 
a year in Dearborn, with all exp spor 
paid. There are also regional « 




























councils, which meet at more fre¢ 7 
intervals. refe 

Through these councils—nationa T 
regional—the company gets 2 pM the 


good idea of local reactions to Ford ., ¢ 
icies, merchandising, and advert 


An extra dividend: “By talking as' s 
do to a large number of purchaser: rou! 
prospects,” Williams reports, “the ing 


er; eventually soak up, through * 
pores, a composite portrait of to 
row’s car purchaser—what he wil 
wanting, more important, expecting 
next year’s automobiles.” 
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ts springtime 
| 256 f1més a@ secon 








our doctor counts your pulse beat. 

The musician calls it rhythm. The 
sportsman knows it as timing. The en- 
gineer, who designed your automobile, 
refers to it as cycles. 

The valves that admit and exhaust 
the gas to and from your engine are timed 
to form a cycle. 

Spiral springs made of high-carbon 
round wire play a vital part in maintain- 
ing this cycle—in keeping your auto- 
mobile engine running smoothly —at the 


rate of 256 spring-actions per second. 

Taken for granted today, they were a 
major headache to the driver of yester- 
year. Today’s springs are as superior to 
the springs of thirty years ago as are the 
cars themselves. 

Improvements came with demand and 
competition. No other country advanced 
as rapidly . . . or as far. 

Just as the discovery of America was 
made possible by enterprise capital, so 
the automobile was the product of free en- 


ROEBLING 





terprise—including the cash that buys it. 
It’s Springtime 256 times a second 
under the hood of your automobile and 
Roebling is proud ot its contributions to 
that engineering feat 
Roebling is proud or this fact: the 
world over, automobile engineers have 


confidence in Roebling and its products. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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What “business” 


should know about 
the national debt 





Just 
published! 


A complete, authoritative study 
showing you how the debt affects 
prices, interest rates, employment 
and the well-being of the nation 


This important book provides today’s businessman 
with a realistic picture of our national debt and 
its implications Broad in scope, it enables you 
to formulate an enlightened policy toward the debt, 
by pointing up its history, significant views con- 
cerning it-—-the problems of debt management 
its effects on activity, etc. 
Dangerous aspects of the debt are made clear 
changing views are traced along the main lines 
of economic development Includes sound sug- 
gestions for management of the debt and integra- 
tion with modern economic policies. 


The National Debt 


and 


The New Economics 


By Seymour E. Harris 


prices, economic 


Author of “Postwar Economic Problems”, 
“Economic Reconstruction”, “Inflation and 


the American Economy”, ete. 


286 pages, 24 charts, 47 tables, $3.50 


Whatever you want to know about the national 
debt, how it affects you and your business, can 
be found here. It explains carefully such issues 
as debt repayment, the clash of views between 
businessmen and economists, inflationary aspects, 
taxation and the public debt, the size of the 
debt, debt management, etc Includes a concise 
presentation of the new economics on which cur- 
rent theories concerning the debt are based. 


Typical chapter headings: 


Pointing Up the Argument 

Some Major Issues 

The Clash of Views Jusinessmen vs. 

New Ideas and Fiscal Policy 

Spending vs. Specific Cures 

Rising Public Debt and Inflationary 

Debt Burden and Prices 

The Interest Rate on the Public 

Debt Potential and Income 

Ownership of Debt and 

The Tax System 

Who Pays 

Some Facts 

Debt Management: Dist 
Interest, and Prices 

Repayment of Debt 


See it 10 days FREE @ Mail coupon 


Economists 


Pressures 
Debt 
Burden 


Distribution of 


ibution of Issues, Rate of 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 
Send me Harris’ The National Debt end the New 
Economics for 1° days’ examir on approval In 
0 days I will send $3 postage, or 
return book postpaid n cash orders. ) 


Name 
Address 
City and State 
Company 
Position BW-12-13-47 


(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Company of 
Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto, 1.) 














Output, Prices Both Going U, 


Most Detroit executives expect 1948 production to ‘op jh; 
year's by perhaps 15%-—if the Marshall Plan doesn’t siphon off j 
much steel. Price rise seen certain due to higher costs. 


One of the four best production 
records in the auto industry’s history 
is being chalked up in 1947 (BW— 
Nov.1’47,p32). But next year should be 
even better. The most optimistic of 
Detroit’s auto executives think that 
1948 may well break all records—topping 
even 1929’s output of 5,621,715 cars 
and trucks from U.S. and Canadian 
plants. 

That would indeed be good news 

for the car-hungry public. But there’s a 
catch to it. Prices are going up, too. 
e Prediction—The only on-the-record 
prediction on output was made recently 
by Charles E. Wilson, General Motors 
president. He estimated that passenger 
car production would rise about 15%, 
trucks somewhat less. 

But he hedged this prediction with 
two qualifications: (1) that no im- 
portant work stoppages occur in sup- 
plier industries, and (2) that the Mar- 
shall Plan doesn’t require too much 
steel. 


The Marshall Plan is causi 
Detroit's top men to cross the 
One recent report out of W 
shows why they’re worried. It 
top government official with say 
buyers would have to wait six 
longer than they do now fo: 
delivery when the Plan goes int 
The automakers interpreted 
mean that they'll get less st 
year than this. 

Other officials in the auto 
agree with Wilson pretty mix 
though they haven’t committed ¢ 
selves publicly. One executive off 
the opinion that the automakers 
get more steel next year even if 
steel output doesn’t go up as expec! 
(BW—Nov.8’47,p19). His reasonin: 
enough other consumer-goods in 
tries will be cutting their present), 
normal demand to give the stec! « 
panies some leeway. 

e Kickoff—The price rise on 1945 m 
els has already started. Hudson kic\ 


" ris 


Building Model Tells How It’s Going 


model that shows day-by-day progress on 1 


When customers ask “How’s it going?” on 
Fields Chevrolet Co.’s building remodeling, 
they get a graphic and unusual answer. 
Realizing that even a bystander likes to be 
well briefed, the company prepared a scale 


expansion program. The finished proj 
will consolidate operations for the Por 
land (Ore.) distributor and will provide « 
larged facilities for all departments. 
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“We consider nothing but gray iron” 


“We are satisfied with the castings 


we’ve used for years” 


Which is Your Company’s Purchasing 


policy on 


e The decisions you make as a manage- 
ment executive—the broad policy decisions; 
they are the ones that change the color of ink 
on a year-end earnings report; or infuse new life 
into an entire sales force; or catch a whole herd 
of competitors unawares. 

If you, like Mr. C above, decide to “relate your 
casting cost only to the final cost and salability of 
your product”’, you may be opening the door to 
such an opportunity for your company. For if 
your product uses castings, American Magnesium 
Castings may show you sweeping changes... in 
earnings .. . in product salability . . . in sales- 
men’s enthusiasm. 

For, against the higher metal cost of American 
Magnesium Castings, you should credit these 
gains, any one of which may assume great 
significance: magnesium’s weight means 3 
times as many castings per pound of metal as 
gray iron ...a product in which the castings 
are 75% lighter than steel, 35% lighter than 

uminum .. . mobility of light castings that 
swing through production instead of being 
dragged .. . machinability, that often permits 


“We relate casting cost only to the 


final cost and salability of our product”’ 


first cut to be finish cut, produces a superla- 
tive finish. 

If these advantages suggest an opportunity, the 
59 years’ light-metal experience of Aluminum 
Company of America will help you evaluate 
American Magnesium Castings fairly, provide 
the design help, suggestions on shop practices 
and finishing that you may need. Call your 
nearest Alcoa sales office, or write ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, sales agent for 
American Magnesium products, 1711 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


MAGNESIUM AZ LO San 
Ss eo 


AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM 
CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 




















THIS CALCULATING MISS 
IS THROUGH ON TIME 


«ee not on overtime 














Je 


H ere are good reasons why you 
can rely on Marchant Calculators to 
get figure-work out on time, even 
with inexperienced help: 


® Greater Accuracy Control 
© Greater Speed 
© Easier to Learn and Operate 


Good reasons—the results of 
exclusive Marchant features—that 
can mean worth-while savings 
to your business, worth-while 
job advantages to your 

office personnel. 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book. 


For a brief explanation of the swift- 

est, simplest and surest multiplication, 

write for Folder 147 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8, California 





COLCULOTURS 


| =AUTOMATIC =SILENT=SPEED 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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it off last week end with an |] 

And practically everyone in f,, 

agrees that prices will go u 
Said one top executive: “}j 

we hope to bring prices do, 

wage charge has gone steac 

the end of the war, and wh« 

now plans another wage di 
Another executive, presi: 

of the largest companies, 

tooling costs for new mod 

to triple what they were 

war. We can’t think of bri 

major change for our enti: 

more—it’ll be piecemeal fron 








HUDSON PRICE UP 11% 


A significant clew to th 
prices will take on new 
models is shown by the pri 
1948 Hudsons (BW—Novy.!'+ 
They were announced last 
and average 11% higher than 
models. 

Hudson’s base list price now 
at $1,762 for its 3-passenge: 
Last year this model was $1,547 

The complete 1948 line includ 
models, four of them in the Supe: 
series, and two each in the Commo 
Six, Super-Eight and Commodore f; 
lines. All are completely redesigned 

The six-cylinder engine is an enty 
new powerplant, rated at 121 hp. | 
Super-Eight engine has also underg 
considerable revision, and now tum 


128 hp. 












HEADS FORD PUBLICITY 


New director of Public Relations for ! 
Motor Co. is Charles E. Carll. A fom 
executive on midwest and eastern 1¢% 
papers, Carll came to Ford in 1942; he 
been head of the company News Bur 
since 1944. The Public Relations dep 
ment includes the News Bureau and ‘ 
Community Relations, Graphic Arts. 4 





Guest Relations sections. 
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y The friendly Southern Pacific 


V4 | 


Let our 


0 


Industrial Department 


do the legwork for you! 


If you are looking for a place to expand your business in 
the west, Texas or Louisiana, our Industrial Department can 
probably save you time and money. 

Southern Pacific grew up with the eight states it serves. 
We can furnish you accurate, up-to-date information on all 
matters which might affect your choice of a site—such as 
water supply, power, transportation, labor, taxes, fuel, prop- 
erty availability and costs. We can, moreover, obtain this 
information without revealing your plans or identity. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more concerned with the success of your business than we 
are with its specific location. You may be sure that any 
recommendation we make to you will be unprejudiced. 

For many years industries large enough to require spur 
track installations have been locating along Southern Pacific 
Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people have 
been of help to many of them. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most confi- 
dential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write me. Your inquiry will 
receive careful attention and will be treated with strictest 
confidence. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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Want 400,000 salesmen 
for YOUR Motor Oil? 


They’re the best salesmen you 
could get for your premium motor 
oil—America’s 400,000 automo- 
bile mechanics. And here’s how 
Santolube 395 can help you get 
them. 

When a mechanic examines 
engine bearings that have been 
lubricated with an oil containing 
Santolube 395, he can usually see 
the improvement with his naked 
eye. Not only are metal surfaces 
more free of corrosion—they are 
not discolored by varnish and 
lacquer coatings left by the oil 
and some antioxidants and bear- 
ing corrosion inhibitors. As a re- 
sult of this over-all improvement 
in oil stability, engine surfaces 
are visibly cleaner. Engine de- 
posits, oil thickening and acidity 
are all reduced. Engine perform- 
ance is greatly improved ... For 
full technical details, wire or 
write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Petroleum Chemicals 
Department, 1700 South Second 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Santolube, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


PRODUCTION 
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ANTENNA TOWERS send out radar signals that pick up moving planes 


Electronic Aerial Traffic Cop 


New device that shows all moving objects within 100 mile: 
an airport was developed by Airborne Instruments Laboratory, In 





a company made up entirely of research scientists. 


La Guardia Field has a new traffic 
cop. 


University; and 


: the Airborne Ins! 
ments Laboratory of Columbia Un: 








ad d 


ary t 


by th 


evel 





Last week the trafic device, one of _ sity. The organizational setup of ti 4 
the world’s most powerful radar sets company was also patterned after tl SRI 
(picture, above), went on 24-hour duty. projects. ‘The result is that A.ILL. off, 9, 
It will permit continuous study of traf- industry a new kind of research A] 
fic patterns in a 100-mile radius. The development organization in \ bell 
scope, or picture tube, shows only mov- academic objectivity is combined we 
ing objects against an electronically the managerial vigor of private cu 4 
projected background map of the aréa. __ prise. sent 
e Event—Getting the device into full- ¢ Problem—The story behind LaGuadi 
blown operation is an important occa-  Field’s electronic traffic cop 1s a typ Lavy 
sion for one of its sponsors: Airborne example of how the enterprise wo... 
Instruments Laboratory, Inc., of Mine- The Air Transport Assn. 1s interest i 
ola, N. Y. Here is an outstanding ex- in finding more efficient, safer metho he 
ample of how an industry—in this case of controlling aircraft in conges‘ tepy 
air transport—can benefit when a group __ regions. So it put the problem of adi... 
of scientists goes into business. ing to commercial use the wart wen 

The scientists who make up A.I.L. Microwave Early Warning surveilla0 ime 
come from three well-known, govern- radar (MEW) up to Airborne Inst Pr 
ment-backed, wartime electronic labora- ments engineers. om 
tories: the Radiation Laboratory of Mass- The Army Air Forces furnished ' . 
achusetts Institute of Technology, the equipment; land and _ buildings HH. , 
Radio Research Laboratory of Harvard Queens College, Long Island. ron; 
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en by the City of New York; the Air 
gnsport Assn. put up the engineering 
ances; the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
nity agreed to operate the equip- 
at. Airborne Instruments supplied 
. electronic knowledge and mechan- 
| ingenuity needed in order to solve 
roblem. 
The result is a practical peacetime 
ptation of radar. At the CAA’s Air- 
vs Trafic Control Center at the field 





A a 


ADAR PIPS against a background map 
ow the location of moving planes 











9 which point the picture is relayed) 
ne traffic is scanned (picture, above). 
irlines will benefit: Ultimately, sched- 
les will be speeded; handling of in- 
ming planes will be simplified; and 
lost” planes put back on the straight 
nd narrow path from which they have 
raved. 
History—Getting electronic research 
nto civilian life is Airborne Instru- 
ents Laboratory's primary aim. Near 
he end of the war, the commercial 
irlines decided that they wanted the 
lectronic development program which 

ad done such a good job for the mili- 

ty to be continued. It was being run 
by the Office of Scientific Research & 

evelopment. So A.I.L. was set up late 

August, 1945, shortly before the 
SRD laboratories were scheduled to 
0 out of business. 

ALL. set up shop at Mineola with 
cilities and equipment leased from 
he Navy—during the war they were 
hed by Columbia’s Airborne Instru- 
ients Laboratory. One of its early jobs, 
till going on, is a contract with the 
‘avy Bureau of Aeronautics to con- 
inue certain projects partly completed 
by both Harvard and Columbia under 
he OSRD program. The airlines 
tepped in, offering advice and lending 
personnel, to help the transition of the 
mall company from wartime to peace- 
me activity. 

Projects on which A.I.L. works come 
tom four sources: 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., is a group 
et up by the airlines to handle elec- 
tronic problems and to act as liaison be- 
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YOU CAN BUY QUIET 
FOR ONLY 3¢ A DAY 


Take a few seconds off and just 
listen to your office. Have you 
ever realized how much your 
work is hampered by the din of 
bells, machines, footsteps, and 
voices — how the sounds that 
make up office noise destroy 
your efficiency? Yet for only 3¢ 
a day you can end that clamor 
with a ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone acoustical tile. 

3¢ a day, figured over four or 
five years, is all it costs to in- 
stall Cushiontone over 75 square 
feet—the space occupied by 
each person in an average office. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone ab- 
sorbs up to 75% of the sound 
that strikes its surface in 
the 484 fibrous holes of 
each 12” square. Not even 


repainting will affect this high 
acoustical efficiency. 
Cushiontone is a good reflec- 
tor of light and is easy to main- 
tain. It also provides extra insu- 
lation. Your local Armstrong 
contractor will be glad to prove 
with a free estimate the econ- 
omy of a Cushiontone ceiling. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
Do About Office Noise.” It will give 
you full details, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4712 
Walnut St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 










ARMSTRONG CUSHIONTONE 








Se 
Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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...to make tougher, safer and 
often lighter tires for planes, 
trucks, buses, passenger cars. 





«+-to makesewing thread that 


en much stronger and more ur 
¥ | form. It’s used for shoe upper 
P bookbinding, upholstery. 
‘\\ dj 
eR ...to make lintless filter cloths , ; 


for liquid filtration or dry sifting 
that resist abrasion and, have 


excellent cake discharge and 


cleaning characteristics. 


ag. --.to make lighter, lunger-las 
ae ing commercial laundry nets thd 
: increase the pay-load and redu 
: By replacement costs. 
1 My S e--to make garden and indus- 
trial types of hose that is lighter, 
: more durable and pliable... can 
-..to make fabric for airplane 


be coiled as readily as soft rope. 
de-icers that stands up under re- cee 
peated “‘stretching-recovery”’ ac- y-— = 
tion—also lightweight fuel cells c d 
that are unaffected by gasoline. Ff 
- ee ‘ 
RX Ags 
a --.to make automotive, steam 
. and pressure instrument dia- 


phragms that are more sensitive, 


«+. to make ropes wiih a hig 
strength to low weight ratio, a 
elasticity previously unknown, 
high resistance to abrasion, an 
freedom from deterioration } 
mildew and marine organisms 
For example: aviation and marin 
tow lines, lariats, yachting ro 
spindle drive ropes in text 
mills. 






more durable and dependable, 
and cut replacement costs. 





2--to make fumigation tents (and other types; 
too) that are lighter, yet stronger and more tear- 
resistant, easy to handle, quick drying, resistant to 
deterioration from mildew and soil rot, convenient 
to store, more economical to maintain. 


“Or 








Perhaps you can profit from the remarkable 
combination of properties found in Du Pont Nylon fibers 


Nylon has high tensile strength and light weight. [t is twice as strong and half as heavy as the 
same size of aluminum wire . . . and equally as strong as some types of steel wire of 
the same size. Even when wet, nylon retains 85 per cent of its strength. 

Nylon has unusual wear and tear resistance. Its toughness resists abrasion. Its smooth fila- 

; ments minimize friction wear. Nylon yarns have a high ‘loop strength’”’—do not cut 
themselves when tied in knots. 

Nylon stands up against mildew and soil rot. It is not attacked by insects or affected by petroleum 
oils and alkalies. Its strength is little changed by long immersion in salt water. 

Nylon can be repeatedly stretched or flexed without losing elasticity. It has a perfect “shock- 
absorber” action . . . stretches rapidly . . . recovers slowly. 

Nylon dries quickly because of its low moisture absorption. 

Nylon is easy to keep clean because of its smooth surface. Dirt and soilage can easily be removed 
from nylon fabrics by washing or dry cleaning. 

Nylon can be heat set—shaped under moist or dry heat. Setting provides excellent control over 


shrinkage. An all-nylon fabric has outstanding dimensional stability. 


io, Nylon does not support the spread of flame. And resistance to deterioration under heat makes 


own, possible long exposure to steam and dry heat at elevated temperatures. 
Nn, ab 

On I 

“ How about You...and Nylon? 


TO 


: Do the applications and properties mentioned here suggest a use for nylon in 
ext PI I eI 


your plant .. . in a product you are making or are planning to make? If so, 
chances are we can help you. While we do not make the finished nylon prod- 
ucts shown on the opposite page, we do know about nylon fiber. And our long, 
intimate experience in developing this and other fibers is at your service. 
New booklet “Nylon Textile Fibers In Industry” has been prepared to 
help you estimate the value of this versatile fiber. It contains more infor- 
mation on nylon and goes further in telling how industry is using nylon 
to its advantage and that of its customers. Just send your request for this 
booklet on your company letterhead to the Nylon Division, Room 6510, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
7+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘or nylon...for rayon...for fibers to come...look to Du Pont 
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WHITEPRINT 
for making priate of 


here is your Machinel 


PEASE ‘'55-6” 


* outperforms any other 
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Smoothing Out Railroad Swing and Sway 





factul 
ional 
ee Swing and sway the railroad way is a When the train takes a curve, a g the 
Sanne “05 co — common experience to many travelers. ccntrolled pendulum device in thgmypr 
High speed aggravates both the “bump- shock absorber swings toward the 50 
_— ie a the newest medium pro- ing” effects of minor unevenness in _ side of the curve if the train is g tion | 
Machine ee Phat Pecont antae track surfaces and the sway caused by too fast; swings toward the inside if qt th 
market, possesses so many exclusive, tracks being slightly out of line. Sharp _ is going too slow. Either motion thr ocie 
outstanding features and so much curves cause tilting. Such bumps, sways, a switch, causing the proper screw, antic 
greater printing and developing speed and tilts can be ironed out, say Westing- to tilt the body to the right angle. made 
and capacity, that, considering initial in- house Research Laboratory engineers. The jacks can tilt the body a total qj": 
vestment, it is in a distinct class by itself, The i ah PS six degrees either wav witl 7 , De 
completely outperforming any other ee Sar ee See Pe ia } 
machine at anywhere near the price. The Westinghouse device uses hy- onds. Westinghouse engineers say thea 
Pease “'55-G"' thus assures greater effi- draulic “muscles” to offset the disturb- the device can automatically bank t fuels 
ciency and economy in the reproduction ing thrusts. Six hydraulic cylinders— car to within one degree of the mat! petr 
of your tracings because it actually pro- four for vertical bumps, two for side matically correct angle. ‘blas 
pha oghet dnmpei ce padpecsey sway—are fastened between the wheels The new shock absorber also cui pn 
ia $1,000 of 5 ion. pal a ea and the car body (picture). down another problem: that of bou wet 
Stide. tt handles Gan Uinnes or 0] eel When the car starts to bump, the ing. With conventional shock absorgmsuga 
up to 42 inches wide, by any practical slight movement opens one valve, closes _ ers, successive bounces “add up” t rhe 
length, with equal facility. another, causing high-pressure oil to bigger and bigger bounce. Enginec: stud 
If your printmaking requirements call flow into the proper cylinder. This call this resonance. The new devi ids, 


for Blueprints in addition to White- 
prints, investigate PEASE ‘11-S”— the 
lowest priced high grade Blueprinting 


drives the piston in that cylinder with 
just enough force to hold the car steady. 
It’s all done in about three one-thou- 


doesn’t do away with the problem, bu' 
it does cut down resonance. It is sai 
to be 300% better than the usual shoc 








and Processing Machine made — pro- : S 
duction speed is 12 feet per minute. sandths of a second. absorber in this respect. 
a 
Pree! red 
ire 
PER AeA tween the airlines, manufacturers, and ment makers, aircraft builders, and var-J the: 
your letterhead for a . ° . . . , AW 
£50. none sbaek. od the Federal Communications Commis- _ ous research laboratories. sifie 
valushie infevassien sion. It formulates electronic deveiop- Private industry is being wooed | | 
on the complete ment programs, farms them out. Its ALLL. for additional work along elec HR bee 
PEASE line. president, D. W. Rentzel, serves as di- _ tronic lines. Ch 
ellie a. OA’ chan ue ‘akbar rector of A.I.L., which is a wholly — ¢ Six Divisions—The company is heade: J duc 
hoiiee oc 0- PEASE COMPANY owned subsidiary of Aeronautical Radio, by Hector R. Skifter. It is set up in si Sol 
i 2608 West Irving Park Road Iwhed st cage 7 . , 5 , | ee : Fes I XN 
{ Chicago 18, Illinois Inc. main sections, all responsible to the HR as 
3 am interested in receiving more information The Air Transport Assn. provides for director of research and engineering. & ste 
1D PEASE “ss-G" isiecihliciboes: gti planning and financial sponsorship of J. F. Byrne. Each section has ten eng! J As 
Developing Machine projects for the transport industry. Gen. _ neers and four technicians, on the aver && be; 
I shall be glad to receive , ye : if e vine egy 
{ 0 duacttbing PRAIR ensipmees” aeen Milton Arnold, A.T.A. vice-president, age. Reasons for keeping group size 
' Name Position assigns appropriate jobs to the labora- small: (1) to develop individual initia HM ch 
SOE Ae ET tory. tive, and (2) to keep a “research at by 
Address patra a The armed services have contracts mosphere rather than a commercia! at & all 
a : ; ; : ait 
City. —_—Zone____State with A.I.L. which provide that A..L. mosphere, to spark output and quality in 





consult and work with electronic equip- The company has an air navigatio! 
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4 traffic control section (which was 
rimarily responsible for the LaGuardia 
ield accomplishment); an antenna sec- 
ion (increasingly important as speeds 
» up and higher radio frequencies are 
sed); a transmitter section (top-secret 
otk to combat enemy radar is one 
roject); a receiver section (which de- 
Jops panoramic receivers and similar 
iquipment); a special devices section 
ew techniques, in many cases, require 
hecial mechanisms); and a model sec- 
fon (which transforms research and de- 
elopmental ideas into three dimen- 
ional realities). 

Hope—A.I.L. believes that its com- 
ination of young researchers with an 
Jmost academic atmosphere will en- 
ourage wider use by industry of elec- 
ronic developments and _ continued 
progress in research. ‘This, it hopes, 
ill eventually mean good profits. 


UEL FROM WASTE 


One tight squeeze on most manu- 
facturers today is the cost of conven- 
tional fuels. Now it’s possible to loosen 
he squeeze considerably by burning 
byproducts usually regarded as waste. 
So said Otto de Lorenzi of Combus- 
tion Engineering Co., N. Y., last week. 
\t the annual mecting of the American 
society of Mechanical Engineers in At- 
antic City, he detailed the progress 
made recently in byproduct furnace de- 
sign. 

De Lorenzi stated that furnaces were 
already blueprinted to handle byproduct 
fuels from oil refineries (asphaltic pitch, 
petroleum coke); steel mill operations 
blast furnace gas, coke breeze); lum- 
ber industries (wood waste); paper mills 
(wet bark, culled wood, sawdust); and 
sugar refining (cane trash or bagasse). 
(he furnace designs are now under 
study for improvements in drying meth- 
ids, feeding, and burning of the fuels. 


BETTER STEEL-HARDENER 

Steel is usually hardened by cooling 
it quickly from temperatures above 
red heat. he most common “‘quenches”’ 
we air, oil, water, or molten salts. Of 
these, water hardening is generally clas- 
sified as the fastest. 

But the Ford Motor Co. has lately 
been trying out solutions of caustic soda. 
Chese solutions, according to Ford pro- 
duction men, are the fastest yet found. 
Solutions with a concentration as low 
as 2.5% of caustic dissipate heat from 
steel at about twice the rate water does. 
As a result, many other companies are 
beginning to use caustic quenching. 

The Ford experiments showed that 
cheap carbon steel can be made as hard 
by caustic quenching as higher-priced 
alloy steels which have been quenched 
in oil, 

Still another advantage is the “bite” 
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LEBANON CIRCLE © 22XM 


NOMINAL ANALYSIS 


Coviee: Cia 5 a Wa ge es 0.07 
Wits a ke ae bass 1.25 
Sees « as 6 66% ee 0.75 
Ce S555 6 RE KvS-r 19.50 
oe ee ce ee 10.00 
re 2.25 
NOMINAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Tensile Strength . . . . . . 82,000 
WOU a one 8 66 42,000 
Elongation in 2'°—-%®. . . . 50 
Brinell Hordness . . . . . . 160 


LEBANSO 


ALLOY AND STEEL 


As 





O anyone but a metallurgist, the 

nominal analysis of Circle © 
22XM (table at left) may not look 
much like an “18 and 8” alloy. And 
yet it is the legitimate offspring of 
this famous family of corrosion resis- 
tant alloys which have proved their 
worth in hard, practical service for 
a generation. 

Improvements in analysis, in heat 
treating, and in modern foundry 
practice make it a practical material 
whenever corrosion cuts into 
operating profits or threatens 
product integrity. 

Circle © 22XM is one of several 
“18 and 8” Stainless Alloys which 
account for a high percentage of ovr 
electric induction furnace output. 
We will be glad to help select the 
right one for your purpose. Write for 
convenient reference chart. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY + LEBANON, PA. 
"In The Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (Swiss 
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Every executive contemplating a relocation should 
read this leaflet. It outlines a service that provides 
confidential, complete, current information on avail- 
able industrial sites and plants. 


cilities, raw materials, taxes and 
residential conditions. 

Whether your business is large 
or small, we can help you relocate. 
Our confidential services are avail- 
able without obligation. Write for 
leaflet today to J. C. Ellington, 
Industrial Commissioner, The 
Milwaukee Road, 310B Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Il. 


Fe busy executives, finding a 
convenient source of full infor- 
mation about available buildings 
and plant sites is an important 
first ste p- 

That’s where you can use 
The Milwaukee Road’s leaflet, 
“How to Find a Home for Your 
Business.” It tells how our In- 
dustrial Developme nt Depart- 
ment provides a service to bring 
new industries to communities in 
the twelve states served by The 
Milwaukee Road between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean. 

It shows how we plat industrial 
districts . . . outlines the type of 
data we can provide on labor, 
markets, shipping and power fa- 






Black area shows 
Milwaukee Road States 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 






of the caustic. Often sca] 
blanket small parts of steel 
the time of quench and cause + , 
These are more easily loosene: }y - 
tis than by water. Less vapor ) for 
hence “vapor blanketing™ anos, 
cause of soft spots—is minimi. -d. 
Also the higher rate of hea trang 
of caustic solutions is a help in ‘he gy 
mertime. Reason: Water tem ratun 
rise with air temperatures, slo \ doy 
the rate of water quench. 


ROBOT EQUATION SOLVED 


Solving complex chemical eq uatioy 
involving energies of various molecyldim 
in a compound, can get to be « pret 
complicated business. However. sci 
tists at Northwestern University s chey 
ical department are making their wo; 
easier with a new automatic machine 
Its jawbreaking name: the potentiome 
tric secular equation computer. 

The machine is easy to use. It’s bas 
on the fact that chemical compound; 
like all matter, are made up of mok 
cules. Each molecule has one or mor 
fundamental vibration —_frequencig 
That’s what the calculator computes. 





“WHIRL PIT” WELDING 


At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology experimental weldments are get: 
ting the “whirl pit” treatment. 

In an armor-plated pit, 40 in. i 
diameter and 9 ft. deep, circular ste: 
plates are rotated at high speeds unt 
they actually burst. The disks—up t 
in. in diameter—are suspended +: 
flexible steel drive shaft and rotated if Fill 
a high vacuum at speeds up to 35,\) 
r.p.m. The vacuum prevents heat g 





eration in the plates which could m 
caused by friction with air. It a y 
allows quick braking when air is adn Ne 
ted. o 
As the disks whirl, the substance af “I 
the center of the plate begins movin: 4 
toward the edges. This results in thic % * 
ening the disk at the perimeter. ‘- 
1e¢ 

> 
A ie 


Hypergolic: That’s the 1947 wa 
describe rocket fuel combinations th 
are self-igniting. These are opposed t , 
fuels which must be “‘sparked’”’ to star‘ : 
the firing process. Hypergolic fuel « 
binations—like nitric acid and anili W 
were discussed by Aerojet Enginec: 
Corp. engineers at the annual meetin: 
of the American Society of Mechanic 


Engineers. Ps 

Quick freezing of foods by direct im th 
mersion in liquid nitrous oxide wa “i 
done on a pilot-plant basis in German ic 
Another Commerce Dept. report, avail by 
able through the Office of —s 


Services and numbered PB-1269, ‘i 





scribes the method in detail. 
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Filing Cabinets 





Two new file cases, one for the office, 
the other for home use, are announced 
v Moldmaster, Inc., 899 E. 149 St., 
New York 55. 

[he office cabinet (top) has a sliding 
top, holds standard +-in. x 6-in. index 
ards. The case has phenolic plastic 
sides and a steel or aluminum body. De- 
signed with rounded shoulders, it meas- 
es approximately 8 in. wide, 103 in. 
eep, 64 in. high. 

Kor personal records, Moldmaster 
nakes a plastic and metal case (bottom) 
with carrying handle and lock. The file 
weighs 5 Ib., comes with index. 


¢ Availability: early 1948. 


Water Stopper 

Rainchek is a water repellent that is 
said to penetrate masonry, protect it 
against discoloration and deterioration 
from water. The liquid works through 
the small cracks in the building mate 
nal. It spreads to form a film of solid 
matter that not only repels water but 
binds together loose dust particles. 

Protection Products Mfg. Co., Kala 
mazoo, Mich., makers of the product, 
say that it can also be used as a base 
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HYSTAWAY 
lor ACTION 


Hyster Hystaway mounted on a “‘Caterpillar’’ track-type 
tractor means more work production. 

Hystaway is 3 production tools combined in one 
machine — dragline, clamshell and crane. 

This 3-way tool does everything that a dragline, clam- 
shell or crane can do— plus bulldozing work—-and costs 
less! Equally important, Hystaway can be mounted on 
the tractor by 2 men in 2 hours and taken off in 1 hour 
(after the initial installation). 

Hystaway is made for ‘‘Caterpillar” D8, D7 and D6 
tractors — new or old. Hundreds of Hystaways are in use 
on all kinds of construction jobs, all over the world, 
cutting production costs, speeding work schedules, earn- 
ing dividends for their owners. Your “Caterpillar’’ dis- 
tributor can arrange a demonstration. 


CURRENT DELIVERY... Best news of all — you can 
get current delivery from your ‘‘Caterpillar”’ distributor. 
Write for detailed literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N.E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 









































The breath-taking beauty of 
Alberta’s Rocky Mountains has 
special significance for Indus- 
try. From their eternal snows, 
Alberta has virtually unlimited 
sources of electricity from 
water power. Province-wide 
power lines already provide a- 
bundant, cheap _ electrical 
power. The potential hydro- 
electric power resources are 
comparable with any area in 
the world. Add cheap elec- 
tricity to lavish coal, oil and 
gas supplies, and you have still 
another great advantage for 
building your new plant in Al- 
berta. 


\\ write -- 


- THE INDUSTRIAL F 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
AG-13 Administration Building 





at 
“ES 
i® 
, 
a 


ie 





ENERGY z cae we 


Alberta has three great drainage 
basins; the MacKenzie to the Arctic, 
the Saskatchewan to Hudson’s Bay, 
and the Milk River to the Missouri. 
These systems contain thirty-four 
practicable, determined power sites. 
Four have been utilized to provide 
an annual power output of over 
90,000 horse power. Power is 
supplied by private companies 
under the supervision of a Boara 
of Utilities Commissioners. Rates 
for various Provincial areas will be 
gladly supplied on request. You'll 
find them another attractive factor 
for industrial expansion in Alberta- 
the free land of free enterprise. 


YOUR BUSINESS mcecs 





Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 






for inside painting. The repel! 
on cement, concrete, brick, 
stucco. 


e Availability: immediate. 





Payment Figurer 


The Amortizer, an improved 
rule,” can be used to solve amortize 
loan or instalment purchase problem 
It is made in a new model by Smit 
Lee, 704 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 

Eighteen interest rates, ranging fro 
2% to 7%, are shown on “the ru 
Amortization periods run to 25 yea 
for all rates and to 40 years for 
The scale showing the amount to 
paid reads from $1,000 to $20,001 

The rule is made from kiln-dre 
holly, measures 14 in. in length. 

e Availability: January. 





Casting Resin 


A casting resin to simplify WO! 
small electrical assemblies is being 
commercially by Mathieson Alk 
Works, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New \ 
17. The material was a wartime devel 
ment of the National Bureau of Star 
ards. Its essential ingredient: dich! 
styrene. 

The resin is poured over electric 
parts. When it sets, it holds the piece 
in a firm base that is said to provid 
electrical insulation and resist moistur 
The industrial uses for the casting resi 
cover a wide range of small electronx 
devices. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Small Parts Welder 

Small parts that are hard to weld bi 
hand can be joined automatically wit! 
a new machine that has been develope: 
by Tweezer-Weld Corp. The equip 
ment works with an electronic welding 
and timing device. 

Assemblies or small parts are fed t ) 
turret either by hand or automatical 
from a hopper. Components can | 
shaped before welding so that pees i “ 
ing the machine are Teady for assen 
into the final product. 

One use is welding tabs to radio t ibe 


i 


& 




















cathodes; the machine reportedly 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 













handle 3,000 of these per , 
manufacturer's address is 10) 3. 
St., Newark, N. J. 

e Availability: according to spe -ifica: 




























Vibrating Grader 


Vibration applied to the cutting edg 
of a new Blaw-Knox subgrader is sj 
to make the machine more efficient ; 
cutting earth and in shaving road su} 
grades. The unit reportedly cu 
through hard materials without tran 
mitting shock or movement to the 10 
forms on whick it rolls. It automaticalj 
produces a grade that is iiuc to crow 
and cross-section specifications. 

Vibrations at 2,000 impulses per mix 
are created by generators mounted o 
the back of the cutter assembly. Move 
ment of these vibrations is in a back 
ward and forward direction, directly int 
the subgrade. 

To give final shape to the subgrade 
the machine has a leveling device whici 
is towed behind the grader. The Blav: 
Knox Co. is at 2042 Farmers Bani 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 1. 

e Availability: three weeks. 
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Pressure gage developed by Mannin; 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport - 
Conn., uses Nylon in its movement 
It’s said to have a low friction ¢ 





Let one man and a Payloader take over your tough bulk 








material handling jobs, releasing your present labor crew for other efficient, a high resistance to shock an: 
jobs within your plant Cut your labor turnover—cut your onieia tins 

payroll —out your material Rendling ooets. Corners on cellulose acetate boxes a: 
The Payloader handles any bulk material quickly, safely, sealed electionicalic with a new m 
economically—salt, chemicals, clay, ores, fertilizer, sand, coal —travels chine manufactured by Spectrum Eng 
anywhere; through narrow aisles and doorways, inside of boxcars, neers, Inc., 540 N. 63 St., Philadelph: 
in ships’ holds, in your yard or plant. Principles used were developed by Eas! 

Ideal for yard maintenance and snow removal. man Kodak Co. ; 
Built in 3 sizes, 1012 cu. ft., *% yard and 1 yard SON Potato baker holds a single spud i 
capacities. Sold and serviced through a nation wide r  gse5 side an aluminum shell. It works ov 
distributor organization. A demonstration in mOUGH an open flame on top of the stove. K« 
your plant will be gladly arranged—or complete 2, BUNT tay Products, 1149 N. Formosa Avi 
descriptive literature sent upon request. fron me Hollywood “46, says it takes 20% ic 

time than oven-baking. 

} Ep rk 2 c Te. ye Household glue has “strength of |i 
e238 FRANK G. H OUGH Co. —— but gh clean as Geet paste 
700 SUNNYSIDE AVE. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. “a ne ro me Mage Bs as 
TRACTOR OH OV ELS, 8A 62 S928 Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 1” 
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the cleaners 


OOT and smoke were taking a heavy 

toll of merchandise in this large South- 
ern department store.* To combat soilage 
and resultant mark-downs, a complete dry 
cleaning plant was installed which reduced 
losses materially. 


Then they tackled the basic problem— 
elimination of atmospheric dust and dirt. 
Fully automatic, self-cleaning, electronic 
air filters were included as part of a new 
store-wide air conditioning system. The 
results were soon apparent. Soilage was re- 
duced to a point where it was no longer 
economical to operate the dry cleaning 
plant; the need for frequent redecoration 
was eliminated; and store cleaning costs were 


cut appreciably. 


Dust-laden air is the source of many 
product, processing and personnel problems 
that can be solved effectively by the right 
type air filters. A representative of the 
American Air Filter Company will be glad 
to analyze your needs. His recommendations 
will be both sound and unbiased because he 
represents an acknowledged leader in the 
field offering the only complete line of air fil- 
tering equipment. Write or call us for name 
of your nearest American representative. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


wm 6=6Ssé«ACXCTRR- FILTERS 


det AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

















VIKRKO-COLELECAOK 


We have supplemented our line of 
MIKRO-PULVERIZERS and MIKRO- 
ATOMIZERS in use throughout the 
world, with a triumph in the art of dust 
collection. 

You will agree, when you see our new 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR in operation, that 
it is radically different from any other 
system of its type. The revolutionary 
principles employed insure optimum re- 
covery and sensational filter rates. With 
its perpetually clean filter of hard-pressed 
wool felt, it has proven its ability to handle 
even those damp and hitherto baffling dust 
loads. It will keep your dust out of the 
air and your — in the bag. 

‘ou cannot afford to ignore this complete 
and compact answer to your dust prob- 
lems. WRITE FOR your copy of our 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR Bulletin today. 
Quick action means quicker delivery. 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 

37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


atin ona By the makers of 


1676 MILES FOR $9.30 


If you want real performance, choose CROSLEY! 
This fine, new car reverses the trend toward heavy, 
cumbersome, expensive automobiles—weighs only 
cbout ¥; as much and operates for about ¥, as 
much as other so-called light cars 

For example: Mrs. Marvi Neumann of Miami, 
Florida, drove to Black Mountain, N. C., and back, 
(1676 miles) spent only $9.30 for gas. 

And the new CROSLEY truly 1S a FINE car. In 
the convertible or sedan, you get ample room for 
4 husky people plus luggage. You get smooth, 
safe, effortiess driving. 

In the % ton 
CROSLEY PICKUP, 
you get real econ- 
omy for service calls, 
light deliveries, etc. 

In every CROSLEY you get the startling COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) steel engine with 7'/, to 1 ratio; 
delivers 35 to 50 miles per gallon — core-free 
cruising — lightning pickup 


=L£RESLEF= 


Q. FINE car 


For information and literature, write: Crostey Motors, 
2532-BM Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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MARKETING 





Sales Research Grows 


Du Pont, Shell Oil, and A. & P. tell meeting that measurin 
and evaluating distribution can pay off big dividends. So a thr. 
see marketing as an opportunity, not as a problem. 


Big industries and retailers .believe 
that distribution is not a problem. In- 
stead, it is their opportunity for con- 
tinuing business growth and success. 

That was the theme of a discussion 
of postwar marketing trends last week. 
It took place at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in Atlantic City. Fenton B. Turck, 
president of Turck & Hill, manage- 
ment engineers, presided at the ses- 
sion, Speakers represented a producer 
of materials for industry (E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.), a producer and dis- 
tributor (Shell Oil Co.), and a distribu- 
tor and retailer (the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.). 

e Du Pont—Luther D. Reed, its director 
of trade analysis, spoke for du Pont. 
His keynote: “There is an engineering 
job to do which must establish the 
same type of scientific management 
within the art of selling which we today 


placidly accept within the 
production.” 

Distribution, he explained, 
measured and evaluated as e 
production has been. For ex 
start toward evaluation could | 
by setting up sales per man-ho 
e 1,200,060 Reports—Du Pont. k 
said, follows its products throu; 
ufacturing and distribution. | 
to discover means of boosting sa 
ing new uses, developing n¢ 
kets. The company’s 14 trade 
divisions get reports from sa 
analysts, engineers, as well as data f 
other sources. All of it—and it may » 
to 1,200,000 reports a year—is anal 
collated, filed, kept up to date. 

This is background stuff. Upon 
the company decides on market p 
bilities, forecasts sales and developme: 
These include the products’ uses 1n 1 
industries, or as new products 


Flies His Customers for Sight-Selling Lesson 


Finchborn 
(arrow) is a firm believer that seeing is sell- 
ing. He was so impressed by the new $2- 
million office-factory of the Ozalid division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp. at John- 
son City, N. Y., that he decided his own 


Ozalid_ distributor Clarence 


customers should see it. He chartered a 


plane, took 22 engineers from leading indw 
tries in Rockford, Ill., flew the 1,000 mil 
to Johnson City for a tour of the plant 

J. W. Coffman (left), General Anilix 
vice-president, showed the visitors aroun 
Among other things, he pointed out the con 
pany’s big paper-sensitizing machine (above 
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THE LIGHT BURNS BRIGHT.. 


Re lamp of learning is really getting a polishing these 
days. More young people than ever before are treading the 
paths of higher education toward a better way of life. 


Wagner is proud of its traditional part in providing power 
for campuses across the country. Plenty of the ‘“‘midnight oil” 
for diligent students is provided through Wagner Distribution 
Transformers. 


Not only do they serve universities and other public institu- 
tions, but wherever electric power is used—in industry, 
commerce, city and farm—Wagner Distribution Transformers 
can be found efficiently and dependably handling their never- 
ending job of distributing uninterrupted power for every 
purpose. 


Should you need transformers, or any of the products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 branch offices or write 
to Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Avenue, 
St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. " 
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S47 NORTON EMPLOYEES 


RECEIVE SERVICE AWARDS 


at Annual Party 


N December 6 over 1300 Norton men and women 

were company guests in Worcester’s Municipal 
Auditorium for the 26th annua! presentation of Service 
Awards: 

212 — 10 years service 
47 — 15 years service 
59 — 25 years service 
29 — 35 years service 


Approximately 10% of all Norton employees 
have been with the company 25 years or mors. 


These figures attest to the truth of the phrase so often 
heard in Worcester, “Norton's is a good place to work” 
. . . And in the quality of Norton products you get the 
benefit of this experienced personnel. 


dustries. The company also 

reports to puts its finger on fi 

ness trends. 

e Need for Overhaul—Shell O 

that the bond between produ 

distribution today lies in 

research. O. F. Minor, Shell 

executive, said the greatest f 

ings in operation will come thro ich o 

hauling the whole distribution syste 

In recent years Shell has fo \oweg 
policy of consolidating producti n jn; 
most efficient refineries. But at 
time, it has kept these refine ti 
to the company’s most profitable are 
within low-priced transportation rang 
Result: Several big refineries anc seve 
marketing areas have had to he giyg 
up. But in spite of that loss, the coq 
pany is doing 50% more business tog 
than it did 10 years ago—and at 4 bet 
profit. 

Shell also changed its marketing pg 
tern by setting up 11 all but auton 
mous marketing divisions. Opcratig 
and jobs in the divisions had t 
formulated first—a year’s job. 
eA. & P.—Earl R. French, natio 
marketing director of Atlantic Commi 
sion Co., spoke for A. & P. Atlant 
Commission, A. & P. subsidiary, is th 
biggest handler of fresh fruits ap 
vegetables in the world. That mean 
close coordination between 
shipping, arrivals, and sales. 

Here’s how French summarized + 
company’s policies: 

DELIVER to consumers foods that | 
original quality and freshness. 

PREVENT waste and damage. 

SUPPLY consumers with the grades 
want, the units and varieties that 
serve their needs. 

PROMOTE high dietary _ stand 
through advertising and merchan 
ing of the widest range of foods 

e Long-Range Trial—In  conjunct 

with Ohio State University, in Col 

bus, A. & P. is conducting a long-rang 
produce prepackaging experiment 
produce sold in the area is prepackage 

at A. & P.’s warehouse, handled in t 

stores in refrigerated cabinets. Prod 

losses have been cut by an estimat 

20%. 

The company has three other expe: 

mental packaging shipping, handli 

programs. They are for Georgia peache 

Louisiana sweet potatoes, and swe! 

corn in several areas. All are proving the 

economy of better packaging and hai 
dling, better products for the consume: 

e Revolution?—Now in its final stag: 

is one A. & P. contest that may prove 

to be a revolutionary development m 

food distribution. That is its “Chicken 

of Tomorrow” contest. Through it, the 
company hopes to produce the perfec 
fowl for the market. It has experimented 
from breeding special strains right 
through packing, handling, and com 





sumer research to find out what will sell 
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The miceatr Mniateraar preanit Die, rver Lady | 


I was facing my first Christmas 

xy alone when I got the letter from 

my son, Tom. It said that he and 

Martha and little Jerry wanted me with 
them for the holidays. 

A smaller envelope inside held some 
tickets and a note. It said, “Here are 
your train and Pullman tickets—so that 
you can’t say ‘no? We’ll be waiting at the 
station. Love .. . Tom?’ 

I knew then that they really wanted me. 


I'll never forget that wonderful trip! 

First the kindly Pullman porter placed 
my bags in a private room. I hadn’t no- 
ticed the ticket said “roomette?’ 

How I enjoyed that little room of my 
own, with its gleaming wash-basin, pri- 
vate toilet, clean towels, mirrors—every- 
thing I could have wanted—all clean and 
neat as could be. 


How safe and snug I felt as I relaxed 
and read in my room, while the train 
clicked off the miles toward the ones I 
loved. More and more I felt that glad lift 
of the heart that comes at Christmas 
time. 

And how nice everyone was when I 
went to the dining car. The attendants 
were so courteous ... the passengers so 
friendly. 

That night, before drifting off to sleep, 
I recalled another phrase in Tom’s letter: 
“Martha is counting on you to make the 
turkey dressing, the cranberry sauce, 
and a big mince pie?” 

It was good to be wanted, and needed, 
at Christmas! 


Next morning, soft snow had begun to 
fall. With a light heart, I watched it 
slowly cover the countryside through 


which we were passing. 

It was going to be a white Christmas! 

As we neared the end of our journey, 
everyone felt the spirit of the season. I 
was carrying packages tied in bright 
ribbons. Voices were excited. Every now 
and then somebody laughed. 

Then we were there. Tom’s strong 
arms around my waist... Martha’s hand 
in mine... little Jerry’s wet kiss on my 
cheek. 

I guess I was crying when I said: 
“Tom, the Pullman ticket that brought 
me to you, and Martha, and Jerry, was 
the nicest Christmas present I’ve ever 
had!” 


Gor Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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THE BIG SHOW, where 4-H-Club members took their share of prizes 


Industry Rewards Industrious Youth 


Big business got together with a melee of Feature of the show was the multi-fa 
youngsters, livestock, spectators, and a mass_ display by 4-H-Club members. Nati 
of assorted exhibits at the giant Interna- concerns the country over awarded $317{ 
tional Livestock Exhibition in Chicago, last to the young exhibitors. A sampling of 
week. Total worth of exhibits: $5-million. junior contests and their sponsors includ 


1. MEAT: “Big Boy,” champion steer, was sold to Davidson Co. for distribution to 1 
hotels. Price: $8,800 ($8 a Ib.). Contest was sponsored by meat packer Wilson & 


Wabash “know-how” is at your service in 
44 competently staffed offices in 26 States 
and Canada. If you ship to or through the 
“Heart of America,’ call Wabash for the 
solution to your transportation problems. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis I, Mo. 


RAI LROAD 2. LEADERSHIP: E. F. Wilson, president, Wilson & Co., sponsors two scholarshi 
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CANNING: From Kerr Glass Mfg. 





5. SOIL CONSERVATION: Harvey S. 
a scholarship for 3,333 jars of foods Firestone, Jjr., makes award for his company 





BETTER ELECTRIC METHODS: Six teen-agers get college scholarships from West- 


ghouse Electric chairman, A. W. Robertson, in Westinghouse-sponsored exhibit 
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Do you make 
these mistakes 
—in dealing with 





your workers? 





—Fail to make the most of the “personal touch’? 
—Go overboard in making promises? 
—Drive too hard a bargain? 
—Pass up the benefits of the other fellow’s 
viewpoint? 
—Discourage initiative without realiz- 
ing it? 
You'll find this practical case-study ap- 
proach to personnel relations an invaluable 
aid in solving nearly every type of em- 
ployee problem in your plant. This new 
book is built around actual case histories— 
it shows real people confronted with real 
situations. It describes the management 
practices, both good and bad, that other 
executives and supervisors have used to 
handle such situations directs your 
efforts along lines that insure a smooth-run- 
ning, eficient organization. 


Just Published 


A HUMAN RELATIONS 
CASEBOOK 


for Executives and Supervisors 


Francis S. Drake and Charles A. Drake 
187 pages, $2.50 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
Management Series 


Every case in this book illustrates the 
focal point of some specific situation deal- 
ing with the selection, induction, training, 
promotion, transfer, or dismissal of work- 
ers. Covering the broad range of personnel 
activities, it gives you command of numer- 
ous supervisory techniques that have been 
proved successful by others—it shows you 
how to make profitable use of the “human 
touch” in solving successfully your own 
personnel problems. 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


— es 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18. 


Send me Drake and Drake’s A Human Relations Case 
book for Executives and Supervisors for 10 days’ examina 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will remit $2.50, plus a 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders.) 


Name 

Address . 

City and State 

Company .... 

Premier. isc’ “oe 

For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto, |. 


BW -12-13-47 











Carpenters... Farmers... Hobbyists 
Builders... Repairmen... Contractors 
HERE’S THE fon — 


, 
2 2 


B* 


MODEL 
60 


Priced within reach of every budget, this 
handy, electric saw is tops for all-around 
use on your construction jobs, your farm, 
in your factory, and your home basement 
shop. It cross-cuts and rips rough or 
dressed lumber up to 2 inches thick ... can 
be equipped to cut light gauge metals... 
operates from any regular electrical oute 


let. Write for Complete Catalog. 














“He was supposed to go to 


tear himself away from the General Electric Water Cooler.” 


A General Electric Water 
Cooler goes a long, long way 
toward keeping employees 
comfortable and refreshed. 
They’re attractive and eco- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Water 





Florida last week but he can’t 


nomical to operate, too. 
Check with your G-E Dealer 
today. General Electric Company, 
Air Conditioning Dept., Section 
78612, Bloomfield, N. : 4 








Coolers 


Food Combine 


Major Northwest salmg 
packer to merge with two froz 
food firms. It achieves diver; 
cation; they get new cash. 


Out of the bankruptcy of « 
larger frozen-food packers of the 
cific Northwest has emerged a ; 
combination in the food field. |f jt » 
through, it will link: 

(1) The ready cash and halt-cent 
experience of Pacific Americ:n | 
eries, Inc., Bellingham, Wash., wit! 

(2) The brand name, manaceme 
and specialized know-how of Ceé 
green Frozen Pack Corp., Wenatch 
Wash., and 

(3) The facilities of the bank 
Polar Frosted Foods, Inc., Seatt| 

Last May Polar filed a reorganizat 
petition in federal court, listing | 
assets and liabilities at the same fiw 
$3,095,000. 

e Proposal—Under the plan of 
ganization, proposed by Pacific Ane 
can and Cedergreen, P.A.F. wouid 
up $400,000 for an issue of Ceacrgree 
preferred stock. It would also obtain, | 
an undisclosed sum, enough ney 
issued common stock ot Cedergreen 
give P.A.F. majority control. Cec: 


WHISKER WATCHERS 


That five o'clock shadow that tums 

maiden’s cheek is a social asset at the 1 
search laboratories of Schick, Inc., at Stam 
ford, Conn. Engineers arriving in the mom 
ing proudly display a fresh crop of home 
grown bristle—part of their contribution ti 
the search for new ways to overcome stubble 
trouble. 

Under a testing instrument (above), © 
searchers watch the razors at work clippiig 
the beards at some 8,500 r.p.m. The devic 





seems to stop all motion, thus permits 
close look at the shaver’s efficiency. 
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You already know Wyandotte as one 
of the world’s great producers of in- 
organic chemicals. The bulk of Wyan- 
dotte production will continue in this 
field so vital to commerce and industry. 

You know also that Wyandotte owns 
vast natural resources in basic raw 
materials—which can be used in the 
production of organic as well as in- 
organic chemicals. For the past ten 
years, Wyandotte research has been 
hard at work on this project. 

Today, many of these organics are 
in production—a logical forward step 
in Wyandotte’s $25,000,000 expansion 
program for both inorganic and organic 
chemicals. The list in the next column 
shows you the wide range of Wyandotte 
Chemicals. Some of the organics are 
already being produced, others are 
planned for the not too distant future. 
We shall be glad to send you more 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN . 


Wyandotte 


is now supplying many new 


ORGANICS 


detailed information on these organics 
upon request. 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, 
chlorine, dry ice, calcium carbonate, calcium 
chloride, hydrogen and hydrochloric acid.» 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Synthetic Detergents: Alkylarylsulfonate 
type (Kreelon). 


Glycol Process Products: Mixed ethylene 
and propylene glycols, mixed diethylene 
and dipropylene glycols, ethylene dichloride, 
propylene dichloride, mixed chloroethers 


and ethylene oxide 


Aromatic Sulfonic Acid Derivatives: Ben- 
zenesulfonamide, benzenesulfonchloride, 
monochloramine B, dichloramine B, ben- 


zenesulfonic esters, sodium xylene sulfonate 
(Naxonate), as well as substituted benzene- 
sulfonamides. 





Cy Myandotte 
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Covtp your business make more 
profit . . . if you had more operating 
cash? Whether you need thousands or 
millions, you'll find that our Com- 
mercial Finamcing Plan gives you 
more money, is more flexible, more 
liberal, more conducive to progress 
and profit. 


Send today for our book, “‘A 
Better Way to Finance Your Business.’ 
Learn how little money costs, how 
much more you can get, how long you 
can use it. Learn why manufacturers 
and wholesalers have used our plan 
to a total of more than ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past 
five years. Write or 
phone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below. 


— 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 8 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, 
Ore. . . . and other local offices in more than 300 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


= 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, Mo 


green would then put up $400,000 for 
a new issue of Polar common stock. 
That would make Polar a Cedergreen 
subsidiary; a slate of P.A.F.-Cedergreen 
directors would take control. 

Approximately $1-million in general 
claims of Polar creditors would be paid 
off ultimately at close to 50¢ on the 
dollar—10¢ cash and the rest in new 
stock. A bank mortgage of $350,000 
would be extended to 1956. Two 
banks—the Seattle First National and 
the National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle—would take over Polar inven- 
tory as collateral to secure loans that 
total $1.6-million. Polar’s old common 
and preferred stockholders would be 
wiped out. 

The reorganization plan has been 
approved by the court. It is now before 
the creditors, who have until Dec. 17 
to take it or leave it. Two-thirds of each 
class of creditors must approve if the 
plan is to go through. 

e Salmon Specialist—Pacific American 
is one of the large packers of Alaska 
salmon. It normally packs 10% or bet- 
ter of the industry’s total. By the pro- 
posed deal, it would break out of the 
feast-or-famine salmon industry and ob- 
tain diversification into other foods 
through Cedergreen and Polar. To- 
gether, these have three freezing plants 
in Washington and arrangements with 
other freezers that give them a poten- 
tial of close to 40-million Ib. a year. 


WOMRATH SELLS STORES 


Last winter Womrath’s Bookshops & 
Libraries, Inc., announced that it would 
sell ten of its 40 bookstores in the New 
York City area (BW —Jan.25’47,p58). 
Last week the company revealed that 
the sales plan now extends to all its 
stores. Already 37 have been sold, and 
the other three are on the block. 

Earlier plans to establish a network 
of Womrath-owned bookstores through- 
out the U.S. have been dropped. From 
now on the company will concentrate 
on expansion of its lending libraries 
here and abroad. 

The stores that have been sold will 
keep the Womrath name on a fran- 
chise basis. And the stores’ lending li- 
braries will get their books from Wom- 
rath. 


P. S. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. raised prices 
on three console-model radios last week. 
The company blamed “increased cost 
of basic materials and production.” 
It promised no further price advances 
in 1947—which still has nearly three 
weeks to go. 

Retail cigarette prices were advanced 
1¢ a pack to 19¢ by New York City 
chain stores last week. Independents 





had raised them weeks ago—although 































SENTRY FOR SANTA 


On his chilly flagpole perch on top of th 
City Hall Annex in Paterson, N. J., a lon 
sitter kept a stout vigil last week—for Sani 
Claus. He was there to hail the old saint 
















store 










arrival in town by helicopter. The Retigm |lirec 
Merchants division of the local chamber qi ' §) 
commerce paid steeplejack Henry Frechet und \ 
$200 for the four-day job. A General Electngiiitg, ©! 







bious 
> the 
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blanket, supplied by a local store, kept his 
warm. A drug store furnished hot coffee; 
restaurant sent up basket meals. Throw 
a public address system, youngsters on thggeculls 
ground told him what they wanted Sangmpucs 
to bring. ia be 
But the vigil didn’t turn out to be nom !he 
stop.‘ After the second night, the weathqmesP!te 
man predicted a sharp drop in temperature’ UC 
so the chamber of commerce called the fl anufa 
pole sitter down. The chamber’s secretaggp’ 42° 
said that he wouldn’t be able to sleep ig thal 
Frechette stuck to his perch. But next dagg™e'ce 


the undaunted sitter went up again. pre 
~ ei 
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wholesale prices had not advanced. Bigjt wa 










retailers will boost the product to 2(q™ pric 
after Jan. 1, 1948, to meet New Yorke de 
State’s added cigarette levy to pay fog the 
veterans’ bonuses. New Jersey cigarettes fa 
prices after Jan. 1 will be 3¢ belowbor w 








New York’s. 

The broadcasters code is far from 
dead, President Justin Miller of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters asserted 
last week in New York City (BW- 
Nov.22’47,p84). He charged that the 
press had been unkind and_ perhaps 
inaccurate in reporting that the coc 
was through. He suggested that a pres 
code might well improve standards 
practice in journalism. 
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increase in pay is demanded by 
% C.1.O. ship and dock unions 


» of th 















, a lo 

t Sant 

1 saint 

- Retam [hree important industries were com- 
nber agg to grips this week with C.1.O, third- 
echermund wage demands. They are ship- 
Electing, oil, and rubber. They share the 
pt higgpbious distinction of leading what will 
offee me the 1948 parade. Other employers 
hroudmther hope or fear—depending on their 
on tamrcumstances—that, once these wage 
Sangmpues are settled, a national pattern 


ill be pretty firmly established. 

The Big Three—That can happen, 
spite the fact that C.1.O.’s three ma- 
t unions—in steel, autos, and electrical 
anufacturing—won’'t begin negotiating 
ranother three months. To get ready 
t that event, officers of C.1.0.’s “Big 
ree’” met last week to discuss wage 
plicy and iron out their different ideas. 
Their major point of agreement was 
hat a wage hike should be asked with- 
t waiting to see what Congress does 
\@im price controls. Before, a 1948 pay 
ke demand had been linked directly 
) the fight for price rollbacks—if Con- 
ess failed to act, said the unions, then 
bor would have to ask for more money. 
ow, wage demands will be made on 
iployers, and high prices will be 
bught on Capitol Hill—but the two 
impaigns won't be tied together. 
Union officers also agreed on co- 
dinated pay drives, a policy of mutual 
d, and exchange of full and prompt 
ports on negotiation progress: and 
dans. 

The steel, auto, and electrical union 
mnference followed a meeting of all 
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is the frequently mentioned fig- 
ure for oil union pay demands 


12% 


C.1.O.’s maritime, oil, and rubber workers may set pattern 
fore big three unions—steel, auto, electrical—start negotiating. 


C.1.O. vice-presidents on wage policy 

(BW—Dec.6'47,p116). It didn’t mean, 

however, that other unions would have 

to hold back to await a top-echelon set- 
ting of wage rate increases. 

e Demands—Hence, in the maritime, 

oil, and rubber industry, wage demands 

are taking shape: 

MARITIME NEGOTIATIONS are furthest 
advanced. Most waterfront and _ sea- 
going unions have announced that 
they want 25% more pay from ship 
owners and shipping agents. One, 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Assn., already is negotiating for 15% 
more pay plus “fringe” increases. 
Shipping operators estimate the 
packaged demand would boost labor 
costs 30%. 

OIL DEMANDS haven’t yet been formal- 
ized by the Oil Workers International 
Union (C.I.O.) on an industry-wide 
basis. But negotiations are under 
way in refineries on the West Coast, 
in Texas, and in Ohio. So far, no 
common figure can be found in these 
scattered bargaining sessions. Dis- 
cussions are tightly pegged to local 
cost-of-living problems. It’s  signifi- 
cant, however, that oil workers stole 
the lead for C.1.O. in the 1946 wage 
drive. 

RUBBER WAGE POLICY is still in the 
discussion stage. The policy commit- 
tee of the United Rubber Workers 
(C.1.0.) will meet shortly. How 





? No one will guess now what the rubber 
- workers will ask soon 


maller Unions Take Lead in Third-Round Drive 


much the union will ask from rubber’s 

“Big Four’—Goodyear, Goodrich, 

Firestone, and U.S. Rubber—will de 

pend on this 300-man group from 

all locals. But U.R.W. has already 

told employers that a “substantial” 

increase will be sought. 
eQOut in Front—The 12,000-member 
Firestone local in Akron jumped the 
gun on an industry-wide demand, and 
asked for a 12¢ raise. Goodvear, Good 
rich, and General Tire Co. locals hav« 
asked the international union to reopen 
their wage clauses. So have a number! 
of other major locals outside of Akron, 
center of the rubber industry. 

Under present contracts, wage claus¢ 
can be reopened on a company-widc 
basis on 60-day notice at Goodyear, 
Goodrich, and U.S. Rubber. The Fire 
stone contract puts bargaining on an 
individual-plant basis. So far, the union 
hasn’t decided whether to seek its third 
round raise on a “Big Four’ basis, o1 
company by company. 

Last summer three of the Big Fou: 
Goodyear, U.S. Rubber, and Goodrich 
—granted their locals six paid holidays 
a year to forestall pay-hike demands 
Firestone also offered its local the con 
cession on holidays but the workers 
turned down the offer. They wanted a 
cash raise, and forced the company into 
wage negotiations. 

U.R.W.’s policy committee asked for 
a 26¢ hourly raise in October, 1946, and 
settled for 114¢ five months later—on 
the eve of a threatened industrywide 
strike. They got 184¢ hourly raises in 
the first round. 

A third-round increase, according to 
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“feletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





Have a Graybar Dealer 
Assist You with Your 


“Intercom” Selection 


@ Experienced help in the selec- 
tion of an intercommunication 
system is available to you for the 
asking. This is important as it 
may mean savings to you. Gray- 
bar Specialists and Dealers are 
thoroughly experienced with in- 
tercommunication systems and 
know what to suggest for a large 
business, a small business or to 
meet varied requirements. 
*Teletalk”’ intercommunication 
systems are quality products. 
They have true tone and are free 
of hum or buzz. Their use results 
in a great saving in time and offers 
an opportunity to get more work 
done with less effort. 

Today 


is being given to holding operat- 


when every consideration 


ing costs down to a minimum, it 
will pay you to consider a “Tele- 
talk” intercommunication system 
to save a costly waste of time. 

Call your nearest Graybar office 
or write to the address below for 
the name of your nearest Graybar 
dealer. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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U.R.W., is “the only course left open” 
because “positive action to solve the 
price problem” hasn't yet been aarth 
coming from Congress. 

e Added Factor—Complicating the oil 
industry’s wage situation is the fact that 
many companies are under cost-of-living 
contracts—and pay adjustments have 
been made as the c.-of-l. rose during the 
year. Even so, it’s now obvious that the 
C.1.O. oil workers’ union is laying the 
groundwork for a new general wage in- 
crease demand. Some oil field labor ob- 
servers are willing to predict the prob- 
able demand—12% more across the 
board. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, which 
has an independent refinery union, may 
wind up as the pace-setter ‘for the third 
round. It has already been asked to dis- 
cuss an increase in pay. 
eQOn Sea, at Docks—An increase for 
seamen and their dockside allies was 
declared vital at a recent conference of 
C.I.O. maritime unions. The marine 
engineers’ demand for from 15% to 
30% more—according to whose figures 
are taken—already had gone to shipping 
employers. The other unions (most of 
them with a Dec. 15 wage-reopening 
date) decided to press for 25%. With 
the National Maritime Union (sailors) 
taking the lead, the C.1.O. bloc claimed 
that soaring living costs and high com- 
pany profits justify the 25% demand. 

Significantly, the usually militant sea- 
men issued no strike ultimatum, even 
when employers said flatly that no raise 
in wage rates can be considered at this 
time. 

The employers’ American Merchant 

Marine Institute again warned unions 
that Americ :n ship operating costs have 
become dangerously high. Competition 
from cheaper foreign-flag—and foreign- 
crew—ships already is cutting into 
United States shipping tonnage, em- 
ployers say. 
e Unemployment Threat—The unions 
know this point is valid—and it may 
temper their demands. They are acutely 
aware of growing unemployment in sea- 
labor ranks. Competition for jobs is 
increasing in union hiring halls. In 
some ports, unions have closed books to 
new members. 

Barring local disruptions which may 

fit into a left: wing ig of resistance 
to U.S. aid to Europe ( page 90), ship- 
ping employers expect no strikes. At 
least, they expect no showdown until 
a hotter issue—continuation of the 
(closed shop) hiring-hall system—comes 
up in June. 
e Leather Talks—Another major wage 
reopening has just been announced by 
C.1.0.’s Fur & Leather Workers Union 
and the Massachusetts Leather Manu- 
facturers Assn. Talks will cover 45 
plants directly; they probably w#ll affect 
60 other plants under parallel but sepa- 
rate contracts. 








Richard 'T. Leonard 


BACK INTO PLANT 


Richard T. Leonard was not only voted ¢ 
as United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) vice-prg 
dent; he was also ousted as its Ford Deq 
head. So now he has gone back to where] 
started his union career—to a job as sp 
welder in the DeSoto plant. His pay, a 
rank-and-filer on a plant job, won't equal} 
$8,000 a year as U.A.W. vice-presider 
Nor will it provide the swivel chair he hy 
as the union’s Ford director. But to Leona 
it’s a step on the comeback trail. 
Another defeated U.A.W. vice-preside: 
R. J. Thomas, has taken a job on C.1.0 
national organizing staff. 


x mre 
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Kenneth Bannon 


NEW U.A.W. FORD HEAD f 


President Walther Reuther’s choice to sv 
ceed Leonard as head of the U.A.W. For 
Dept. is Kenneth Bannon, 33, a staune 
ally. Bannon, the president of Ford Loe 
400, has a union record as an aggressi4 
officer, and as a good politician. 
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Mr. R. Walz of Butler Paper Company using Deluxe “Teletalk” Model equipped with hand-set for privacy. 


“Teletalk has a definite effect in increasing 


& e e - e 7 7 99 
efficiency, saving time, improving our operation 


Mrs. M. R. Warner of Butler 
Paper Company using “Tele- 
talk” in regular manner. Her 
set is also equipped with hand- 
set but its use is optional. 


Mr. H. N. Huckaby giving con- 
fidential information over his 
"Teletalk”. Call is placed sim- 
ply by flipping a key; no 
talk-listen lever to operate. 





The Butler Paper Company of 
Denver with its ““Teletalk” inter- 
communication system illustrates 
what “Teletalk” can do for you. 
Here you have an executive office 
in voice-to-voice contact with re- 
ceptionist, filing department, 
warehouse, sales service and other 
strategic departments to secure in- 
formation quickly and efficiently 
with no loss of time. 


“Teletalk”” offers the pi ng 
to turn out more work per day . 
with less effort. 


**Teletalk’’ intercommunication 
systems are well known for their 
true tone, outstanding quality, and 
trouble-free pe rforman ‘e. They are 
in use from coast to coast by all 
sizes and types of businesses. They 


(heck 
your 
Phone 
Bork 
aly 


are available as a complete line with 
varied models so that the correct 
sets can be selected to meet your 
requirements with the greatest 
economy. For a complete review 
of your re quire ments along with 
he ‘Ipful suggestions call the nearest 
*Teletalk”™ distributor or dealer to- 


day. 
WEBSTER ELectaye 
For your con- 


ve nience, ‘ 


‘Tele- 
talk’ ” dealers : ‘lt 
and distri}, 


Mlens 
the class:¢ are liste 


led Section of 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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Established 1909 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation™ 
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COME 10 SEE 


. over 350 informative exhibits 
and demonstrations of latest de- 
velopments, trends and practices for 
efficiently conditioning air in com- 
mercial and public buildings—in- 
dustrial plants—-homes—institutions 
—all types of buildings. 


Foremost event of its kind... un- 
der auspices of American Society of 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
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EIGHTH 
11 Conditionisig 
CANPIOIOTIOH 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING : 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


»;RANL ENTRA\L 


FEBRUARY 2-6-1948 


Management International Exposition Co. 
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Seal-0-tmatic truck TUBES 


\. Seal punctures on running wheels. 
2. Outwear two or more regular tubes. 
3. Increase tire mileage up to 33%. 


B. F. Goodrich Seal-o-matic inner 
tubes have a lining of gum-like sub- 
stance which seals punctures in- 
stantly. When the puncturing object 
is removed, the sealing substance is 
drawn uptoseal the hole permanently. 

Seal-o-matics outwear two or 
more regular tubes and increase tire 
life. These tubes are designed for 
light and medium trucks and buses 
im City service. 

For free bulletin write J. E. 
Powers, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 





FIRST IN RUBBER 








UNCONCILIATED: FMCS General Counsel Seitz (left) and Rep. Hoffman 


Dispute Over Secrecy 


Federal Mediation Service says confidences its men hear 
bargaining sessions must Le kept secret if it is to function. But Rs 
Hoffman insists on right to question conciliators on such matters 


The “Joy case” is Cyrus Ching’s big- 
gest headache so far in his new job. 

When Ching was named director of 

the independent Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service created by the 
l'aft-Hartley act, it was the first ap- 
pointment to a federal labor post in 
years which drew no unfavorable con- 
gressional reaction. Ching launched his 
administration of FMCS in an _ un- 
alloyed honeymoon atmosphere. 
e Issue—Already, however, his FMCS 
has stubbed its toe and fallen into a 
wrangle with a formidable congressman. 
The issue is simple: Can the parties in 
a labor dispute deal privately with a 
conciliator in complete confidence, or 
must they be impeded by the knowl- 
edge that whatever they have to say to 
the conciliator may become a matter of 
public record? 

Ching, as his friends would expect, 
stands firm for privacy as the only basis 
on which management and labor can 
get together for successful collective 
bargaining. 

e Case—It all arose in a strike involving 
the Joy Mfg. Co. of Michigan City, 
Ind., and the United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.). Some 400 employees have 
been out since Aug. in a dispute 
over wages. Until this week, when they 
were scheduled to resume negotiations, 
the company and union had done no 
bargaining since Oct. 28. What kept 
them from talking with each other 
during that period was the attitude of 


Rep. Clare E. Hoffman, Republicar 
Michigan. 

As chairman of a House labo: 
committee, the 72-year-old 
held hearings during October on | 
line violence in strikes at Clinton J 
chine & Tool Co., Clinton, Mi 
Remington-Rand, Inc., St. Jos 
Mich.; and North Electric Co., G 
Ohio. Evidence obtained will be 
of the House Labor Committee's 
ings beginning Jan. 19 on legislat 
ban mass picketing. Hoffman's 
ings on these three cases were aut 
ized by Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., « 
mittee chairman. 

e Unannounced—On his own, how 
Hoffman moved into the situatio: 
Joy Mfg. Co. He heard there had | 
some violence in the strike. He 

heard that federal conciliator Leo k 
was bringing the parties together 
discussions. Hoffman appeared at 
Oct. 28 meeting. His purpose was ! 
fold: (1) to find out about the violet 
and (2) to get a first-hand look at 

FMCS handles its tasks. 

In the second objective, said 1 
man, he was acting in his capaci 
chairman of the House Committeé 
Executive Spending. “This committ 
charged with riding herd on governn 
activities and expenditures,” Hoff 
explains. 

e Deadlock—Hoffman’s appearance 
the bargaining session with a steno: 
pher to record the discussion servec 
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with National Mechanized Accounting 





They are performing to our utmost satisfaction . . . on payroll work, 
counts receivable, accounts payable, general ledger, and inventory con- 
ol operations.’’ So states the Comptroller of the Rheem Manufactur- 
ig Company, concerning the three National Cash Register Accounting 
fachines in their Sparrows Point plant. 


To which he adds: ‘‘The success of the installation at our Sparrows 
Point plant...led us to make similar installations at our plants located 
t Birmingham, Alabama, Chicago, Illinois, Houston, Texas, Richmond, 


, 


alifornia, and in our home office in San Francisco.’ 


In its 22 years, the Rheem Manufacturing Company has become the 
orld’s largest manufacturer of steel shipping containers and water heaters 
t all fuels. Operating twelve plants in this country, five in Australia, 
nd one each in Malaya, Brazil and Canada, its account- 
ng problems are manifold and diverse. ’ “wae 


Me izing i nting now brings Rheem the in- 
chanizing = account 8 4 b 8 } — the in The range of National Accounting Ma- 
teased efficiency it has long enjoyed from mechanized pro- chines is so wide that it covers the 


uction processes. Let your local National representative ye Seaman dew mage sorney Hee 
CASH REGISTERS > ADDING MACHINES . 
ftudy your needs, and submit recommendations. No obli- ACCOUNTING MACHINES Font clea of hong ay Sonales 
Bation, of course. The National Cash Register Company, turing Company. 

Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 




















Check Writing System 


GIVES YOU PROTECTION 
EVERY STEP OF THE WAY 


1. PAYEE NAME and AMOUNT 
PROTECTION in ONE opera- 
tion. 

. Large, legible figures. @ 

- Maceration of both “Amount 
Line” and “Payee’s Name.” d 

. Safeguard private formula acid- 
proof ink. e 

- Two year guarantee of perfect 
mechanical operation. 

5. Two year Indemnity Bond for 
$10,000.00 covering check altera- 
tions and forgeries. 

- Name Plate or Registered 


Number Plate — additional 
protection against forgery. 








SAFEGUARD CORP. 


LANSDALE, PA 





by the flat, oval Reznor designed heat exchanger 
tubes that yield more heat to the soft rush of air 
from the fan. The Heaters are efficient, econom- 
ical and AUTOMATIC, 

Floor or suspended type, automatic, gas fired 
Reznor heaters provide abundant, automatically 
controlled heat to homes, apartments, offices, fac- 
tories, warehouses, garages, stores, restaurants 
and auditoriums. To end heating problems for any 


size area, write today. 
’. ° 
unl healo 


Yas 
A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA, 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS . NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 
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halt collective bargaining. The union 
would not bargain under those circum- 
stances. So the meeting broke up. 

When he left, the congressman in- 

structed conciliator Kotin not to hold 
another meeting without first notifying 
him so that he could be present. Result: 
no further meetings. 
e Second Case—Hoffman also collided 
with FMCS in the Clinton Machine 
hearings. He subpoenaed federal con- 
ciliator Early Greenlee to testify about 
the strike there. Greenlee objected to 
giving testimony and was supported by 
Peter Seitz, FMCS general counsel. 

Hoffman lacked Hartley’s support on 

the Joy issue. Hartley is a strong sup- 
porter of Ching, does not believe in 
outside interference with collective bar- 
gaining. Last week, finally, Hoffman 
withdrew his demand that he be pres- 
ent at future bargaining sessions at Joy. 
Conciliator Kotin then arranged for 
this week’s meeting. 
e Unsettled—But the dispute over the 
Clinton case has not yet been settled. 
Hoffman still wants Greenlee to testify. 
FMCS still objects. Its position—and 
that of its predecessor, the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service—has always been: (1) 
Statements made to or overheard by 
a conciliator at a bargaining conference 
are confidential, and (2) effective con- 
ciliation cannot be carried on if there 
is any chance that such confidences will 
be violated. 

FMCS does not object to congress- 
men being present at conciliation meet- 
ings if the parties involved consent. And 
it is quite willing to furnish congress- 
men with all the data they want on its 
activities—except for confidential state- 
ments made at bargaining sessions. 

That’s the main issue still at stake: 
Can FMCS be forced to disclose confi- 
dential statements made to conciliators 
in the course of bargaining? 


OAK RIDGE STRIKE OFF 
A strike showdown at the Oak Ridge 


(Tenn.) atomic energy center was 
averted this week—at least temporarily. 
The Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
(C.1.0.) agreed to keep 2,800 members 
on the job “in view of the critical im- 
portance of this project to our national 
welfare.”” Negotiations with the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp. will con- 
tinue. 

Key issue for the union is a demand 
for permanent machinery to handle dis- 
putes and grievances. Because of strict 
controls and secrecy which guard Oak 
Ridge atomic energy work, usual meth- 
ods of airing grievances won’t work. On 
the strike eve, C.1.0.’s president, Philip 
Murray, suggested a solution to the 
Atomic Energy Commission: Set up a 
three-sided board of industry, labor, and 
government members to handle the top- 
secret atomic labor relations. 
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AGAINST COMMUNISTS in W.F,1; 
French minority laborite Leon Jou 
(left) and C.I.O.’s James B. Carey 


C. |. O. Speaks U 


Union affirms its stand q 
Marshall Plan to Soviet blocé 
W. F. T. U. Russians avert sho 
down for political reasons. 


For the C.1.O., membership in { 
World Federation of Trade Uni 
appears about to pay off—or to blow 
e History of Marriage—W.F' 
formed two years ago. Since 
has come to be considered pretty n 
of a Communist-dominated orga 
tion. Of its claimed 78-million affliat 
workers, about 46-million are in < 
tries either governed or controlled 
Communist leaders. Non-Commu 
members—such as C.I.O. and the Bb; 
ish Trades Union Congress—are heay: 
outnumbered. 

Nevertheless, until recently, W! 
T.U.’s Communist and non-Com: 
nist forces had worked together with 
any big differences. It was a marti 
of convenience. The Communist b 
of unions needed C.I.O. and 7T.U\ 
support. For they marked W.F.11 
as an international labor body, and » 
just a labor wing of the Kremlin. Ai 
on the other hand, C.I.O. looked up 
W.F.T.U. as an important vehicle ! 
broadening its international influens 
as a rival of A.F.L. 

e Opposition—But last month C10 
launched its first active campal 
against the Communist influences « 
W.F.T.U. The issue was the Marsh 
Plan. The occasion was W.F.T.U's « 
ecutive bureau meeting in Paris. ‘I het 
Russian union spokesmen and satellite 
in Europe, beating the drums agai! 
“American imperialism” in the reliabi: 
tation program, ran head-on into C_1.0 


The force of C.1.0.’s opposit 


aU, 
ther 
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Distillation, its uses and potentials? 


vantages of Molecular Distillation. 





MOLECULAR DISTILLATION is one of the newest 


Come of age in the war years, it is now well along 
in factory-scale development. It is a process full of 
so much promise that nobody, as yet, can see its 
ceiling. 

WHAT IS IT? WHAT CAN IT DO? 

«++ Molecular Distillation is precisely controlled, 
“short path” distillation, carried on under exceptionally 
high vacuum. 

...lt can separate many high molecular-weight 
materials you have come to think of as “undistillable.” 

... It is the only proved means by which many 
complex materials can be distilled without heat injury. 
This is particularly true of certain fats, waxes and 
greases. 

-..lt is a simple and easily expandable process, 
demanding neither heavy expenditures nor overly- 
complicated installations. It can be used on a small 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW YORK 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, 


Do you have all the facts about Molecular 


Many processors already know the ad- 





1 What does your competition know about this “Master Key’’.. 


| MOLECULAR DISTILLATION? 












laboratory-scale, as a pilot-plant operation, or in full 
commercial-scale production—and for low initial and 
operational costs. 

How many new applications will be found for 
this process, how many new discoveries it may bring, 
depends to some extent on how many new ideas come 
along. Our DPI services might help you develop a 
new and profitable idea—it’s happened that way 
with quite a few processors. 

We can, if you wish, run experimental distilla- 
tions on materials you send us. And we offer several 
types and sizes of molecular stills for sale. 

In addition, a new brochure, ‘Information on 
High Vacuum Distillation,” giving the technical 
details of this process and descriptions of the equip- 

’ ment we sell, is available for the ask- 
ing. Use the convenient corner card, 
below, to remind you to write. 







































R.C.Allen. sche 


give you more for your money 










PROMPT DELIVERIES 
NOW 


10-KEY ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 


© Does not require trained 
operator - only 10 keys for 
fast, accurate touch system. 
Adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
and divides - fully auto- 
matic division. 

® Fast set-up, easy clearance, 
° All factors visible while 
problem is being solved. 
Occupies less desk -top 
space than a letterhead. 


For authorized R. C. Allen 
Sales and Service, consult 
the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W.e¢ Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


ADDING MACHINES - 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 








THIS YEAR... 

633 companies wh 
are sold to business Gig 
their advertising doll i 
investing them in Businieaa! 
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came as a surprise in W Ty 
though the controversial nai re of 
Marshall Plan had been for -¢y i 
—Nov.1"47,p90). 
e Salesman—As C.I.O.’s spe esmay 
the parley Philip Murray ch: ¢ on 
his stauuchest right-wingers, {ame 
Carey. The C.1.O. secretar trea, 
has followed W.F.T.U.’s twi- ings ; 
turnings with growing mis; ving 
recent months. And while he attend 
the executive bureau meeting | tens 
as a C.I.O. salesman for the Marg 
Plan, there was little doubt that 
mission was of far greater importa 
It was indicative of a widening cy 
in relations between C.I.O. mit 
Russian bloc of unionists, 
e In Plain View—When Care too 
firm stand in support of the \fars 
Plan, he forced the cards to be tun 
face up. W.F.T.U. must revert t 
original purpose: to coordinat 
labor programs. If it does not, the ; 
Communists may be forced to 
Carey was not that blunt, but } 
implication was there. Mean 
In a carefully documented addres fight 
which the Communist bloc in the yqgth lat 
reau tried to prevent—Carey called @m"°y $ 
tention to early policy statements ik lo 
W.F.T.U. A ‘strong note in all pmbat 
these was the necessity of mutual que © 


Ls } 
tic” f 


orld Cl 


ean Sé€ 


for postwar reconstruction of all £ Poten' 
rope. And he took up, point by poigmesttanc 
Communist arguments against the MgO. | 
shall Plan, gave quietly effective qmp't © 
swers. In his action, Carey had : RT. 
tactical support of Leon Jouhaux, le: , 
wie 


of the non-Communist wing of t 
French C.G.T. (General Confederate" ™ 
of Labor). ‘i 

W.F.T.U. talks were held agains: fi" 


background of spreading, Commut nionist 











directed French strikes. To Carcy ag 5Ut 
others in the anti-Communist FT. 
these were significant: They were a: ands | 
tional example of the power politics qg0" 
Communists would like to use inten thi 
tionally—through a controlled W.F.1! id 
The 1 VET 
The strikes strengthened the 
Communists’ hand in W.F.T.U. Th: This 
increased the stature of Jouhaux me ee 
urably as the French Communists fail ther ; 
to paralyze France, and finally this wee ocs 
called off their strikes (page 114). — 
e No Showdown—Result: Russians of raf 
reluctant to force a showdown wi is 
C.1.O. There is a danger, if the sho poss 
down comes, that C.I.O. might wii ™P® 
draw. And if C.1.O. does, T.U.C. ag"™™* 
other non-Communist unions mig Rens 
bolt too. At a time when AF] te “ 
. a as urray 
suggesting a “Deminform” of sell 
petwee 





Communist European unions, the Ru Saw 
sians realize it would be poor strategy. 5 
to force any showdown. 

The issue was placed on the agen¢ Tye 
of the next executive bureau mecting 
to be held early in 1948. But it’s proms. 
able that no concrete action, one W! 
or the other, will come before the net 


roing | 


lany ¢ 


USINE 
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Ls NEW ENVOY to “free and demo- 
bic” foreign unions: Frank P. Fenton 


pid congress—if then. ‘That would 
ean September, 1948, at the earliest. 
Meanwhile, C.1.O. is going to carry 
; fight into all of the 46 countries 
ith labor organizations in W.F.T.U. 
arey’s message already is going out in 
ik lots to European unionists, to 
pmbat the propaganda barrage from 
e Communists’ new Cominform. 
Potential Weapon—Actually, Russian 
sitancy to force a showdown with the 
1.0. is even more significant in the 
pht of a prior event. Just before 
VF.T.U.’s Paris session, an important 
ecting of the Central Council of 
wiet Trade Unions (claiming 28-mil- 
on members) was held in Moscow. 
‘ purpose was to discuss methods of 
nking the work of Communist trade 
nionists and the new Cominform. 
But attention soon centered on 
F.T.U. as a potential weapon in the 
ands of world Communism. Soviet 
nionists pledged themselves to fight 
« this goal, and against “reformist 
md conciliatory influences” in the 
V.F.T.U. leadership. 
his raised even more concern in 
1.O.’s right-wing bloc than possible 
itter opposition to the Marshall Plan. 
Since C.I1.O. took its stand, Soviet 
nionists have made no further bid for 
sc of W.F.T.U. in their global drive. 
f they do, C.I.0.’s next challenge will 
bk without gloves. 
Importance—There is a sobering im- 
bortance for both C.I.O. national off- 
ers and American business in the pres- 
nt European labor jockeying. C.1.O.’s 
lurray has been walking a tight rope 
between feuding leftists and rightists in 
ls Organization at home. If C.I.O. 
iehts the Communists abroad, it’s soon 
boing to be reflected within C.I.O. in 
his country. The result may be an 
‘tension of the left-right feuding 
hich has disturbed labor relations of 
iany employers in the past. 
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Noi The Mystery of the 








/wo Missing Jools 


It seems that each morning Modom 
used to count the jools in her priceless 
diamond halter. First she'd count from 
the clasp at left to the pendant, then 
from the catch at right to the pendant. 
If the count was 11 each way, she knew 
that no jools were missing. ... How, 
then, did Hives, the faithful retainer, 
manage to purloin two of the rocks, yet fix 
it so that the count was still 1] each way. 

Preposterous, it would seem — but 
obvious once you see it. Far more ob- 
vious, in fact, than the “robbery” that's 
being done today by many a faithful 
but outmoded lathe. 

The chances are that turning ac- 
counts for 25 per cent or more of all 


JONES 





machining time in your plant — that 
this is your major production expense. 

Be skeptical of the production effi- 
ciency of your metal turning equipment. 
There are cases in our files of savings 
of hundreds cf dollars a month in the 
manufacture of a single part by the 
efficient use of carbide cutting tools on 
Jones & Lamson machines. 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay 
Automatic Lathes are designed specifically 
for the most efficient use of carbide 
cutting tools. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 


& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manvfacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 





Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical C 


ators « Aut tic Opening Threading Dies end Chasers « 


Ground Thread Flat Relling Dies 
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Write “Ashcrott”! 
Ww you come to “‘pres. 


sure gauges” in your 
specifications, insert the word 
““Ashcroft’’. 

For that one word means 
enduring accuracy, long life, 
the utmost in economy and 
complete satisfaction in 
service. 

In almost a century, Ash- 
croft Gauges have served in- 
dustry, utilities and in air, 
sea, undersea and land trans- 
portation. A large number 
played their vital parts in the 
manufacture of atoimic bombs 
and the development of nu- 
clear energy. 

Modern design, new alloys 
and materials make the pres- 
ent Ashcroft Gauges the finest 
in our history. 

For the utmost in satisfac- 
tory performance and true 
economy, specify “Ashcroft” 


Gauges. 


Stocked and sold by leading Dissributors 
everywhere... When you order gauges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT. . . Write for booklet. 


ASHC ROF T 


A Prins Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Ashcroft aives, Consolidated 

Sofety ond Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial Instruments. 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties 


2auges, Hoancoc 
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TO EXPAND: At the John F. Queeny plant in St. Louis, this rotary drier helps roll 
chemicals that will push 1947 sales to $140-million 








TO REBUILD: Out of the rubble of last spring’s. disaster in Texas City, new styrene facl 
ties—including a two-story warehouse—are rising 


Monsanto Seeks New Mone 


Huge chemical company has spent $50.5-million in past tw 
years on expansion; work now under way calls for an outlay of $58 
million more. Company makes hundreds of different chemical 


In the past two years, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. has spent $50.5-million 
in expanding and improving its diversi- 
fied chemicals manufacturing business. 

To help finance this, it obtained 
some $10-million through issuance of 
preferred stock, another $30-million 
through sale of 2.65% long-term de- 
bentures to five insurance companies. 
(Because of tax deductions that this lat- 
ter type of financing permits, Mon- 
santo figures its net interest is only 
1.643%—which is cheap money.) 

e Unfinished Business—But expansion 
in any such company is always an 
item of “unfinished business.”” Work 


now under way calls for an outlay 
around $58-million more. So last wee 
Monsanto was preparing to enlarge 
capital still further. It has register 
with the SEC an issue of 250,000 share 
of $4 preference stock. This stock wi 
be sold when marketing conditions 
prove. And it should bring the co! 
pany another $25-million. 

This money and other corporit 
funds will go into literally dozens 
projects. Typical are these: 

A new unit for making element 
phosphorus at Columbia, ‘Tenn.; 

Power plants at St. Louis and Easi 
St. Louis; 
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WHAT ONE ORGANIZATION CAN 


CONSTRUCT AN OIL R REFINERY? 


ofa te 


ASSIST IN ITS MANAGEMENT? 


ARRANGE NECESSARY FINANCING? 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated... 


> 


through three separate corporations under 


its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they are available to American 
industry — bringing the long-established standards of Stone & Webster per- 
formance to the fields of engineering, finance and business operation. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION furnishes complete design and construction 


services for power, process and industrial projects. 
It also constructs from plans developed by others; 
makes engineering reports, business examinations 
and appraisals . . .and undertakes consulting engi- 
neering work in the industrial and utility fields. 


a STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
is that part of the organization which supplies 


supervisory services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation companies 
and industries. 


TONE & WEBSTER, Incorporated 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA 
TION is an investment banking organization. It 


furnishes comprehensive financial services to issuers 
of securities and investors; underwriting, and dis- 
tributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, as well as preferred and 
common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes 
investments in enterprises to which it can construc- 
tively contribute capital ... substantial enterprises 
ready to take advantage of present opportunities or 
not yet ready for public financing. 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. » BOSTON 7, 


MASS. 





















THERE’S 


PLENTY OF ROOM 
oOo OOOO DODD 


IN THE BALCONY! 


“Main floor” storage is expensive — especially when overhead 
storage space is wasted. In many operations, outmoded han- 
dling methods prevent full utilization of the existing storage 
area. In many other operations, Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks 
have doubled, even tripled, storage capacity through high 


stacking of materials and products. 


Let Towmotor show you how to “pack the house,” convert 
waste space into profitable warehouse space. First step? Send 
for a Pocket Catalog describing the complete line of Towmotor 


Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmotor 


UNLOADER © UPENDER © SCOOP © CRANE ARM ® RAM 
EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


—_____ 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
DIVISION 2, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 









and TRACTORS 


21 | . THE ONE-MAN-GANG 4 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE ¢ DISTRIBUTION 


% 


i TOW M oro} OR D cork uirt TRUCKS 


PRESIDENT William M. Rand came ¢ 
Monsanto when Merrimac joined up 


New synthetic caffeine Caj 


—Nov.3’45 ,p67) at St. Loui 


A chlorine unit and fa: jit, 047 W 
making a synthetic deterge: , | 1946 
St. Louis; pine | 

Expansion of Resinox pla ‘ic y ed ff 
ing compound output at S rings to 
Mass.; stom 

A new sulphuric acid man {acty,J hund 
unit at Everett, Mass. ‘Icy jmp! 2° 
Monsanto is rebuilding th sty; sumer 
facilities destroyed in the ex) 0s; fics. 1 
a shipload of ammonium nit it eutica 
quay in Texas City, Tex. Mon. into i od 
filed insurance claims totaling <2) ;gje!™ 
999 for loss of life, property erst 
and use and occupancy covera; wt ex 
e Handsome Returns—Expans)) «J spin 
erations has produced hand thers 
turns. Total sales for 1947 yi) geUuc 
over $140-million. That’s ty = 






















1942 volume ($70.6-million), nei 
four times that of 1939 ($38.9-milliy mE 


Net income in the first nine moy/™ 
isan te 


y cou 
| tab] 
year: 
mical 
was € 
ributc 
as S. 
devo 
Nueen 
efine 
n the 
as tc 
“ aga 
harin 





CHAIRMAN Edgar M. Queeny took « 
from his father, founder John F. Queei 











KECU 
fhomas 
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047 was $12.4-muillion; for the full 
1946 it was $10-million. And in 
gine years preceding 1946 the net 
ed from a low of $3.2-million 
FO) to a high of $6.7-million (1941). 
'stomers— Monsanto produces liter- 
hundreds of different chemicals, 
t has few direct dealings with the 
«mer trade. Its customers are the 
ics molders and fabricators, phar- 
eutical houses, rubber companies, 
ood manufacturers, food and pe- 
um industries, textile and soap 
ers—the list is long and varied. 
Ir example, it makes about half 
spirin in the U. S. But it leaves 
thers the jobs of pressing the phar- 
ceutical into tablets, and of packag- 
and marketing the finished prod- 
| Monsanto’s aspirin output is half 
hillion pounds a month. 
v, Try Again—The founder of 
santo, John Francis Queeny, prob- 
could have used plenty of as- 
n tablets during his company’s first 
years. Queeny tried to get into 
mical mi: mufacturing in 1897 while 
was employed by a St. Louis dru 
ributor. Not until 1907 did he feel 
was safe to give up his drug job 
devote his full time to Monsanto. 
Dueeny first tried to organize a firm 
fine sulphur. It went up in smoke 
n the plant burned down the day 
as to start operating. In 1901 he 
Md again—this time aiming to make 
harin. Germany at that time was 
t the only source of supply for 
s coal-tar chemical. 

ccharin Sweet Liquid Car- 
hic Co. was a large user of saccharin, 
Queeny went to its founder, Jacob 
per. Bauer lent him $3,500, agreed 
buy Liquid Carbonic’s entire sac- 
prin needs from the new company. 
¢ Bauer loan, plus $1,500 put up 
Queeny, was the total capital. 

The new firm was organized Nov. 
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XECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. 




























BORIS KARLOFF appearing in Cecil B. DeMille’s "UNCONQUERED,” a PARAMOUNT PICTURE IN TECHNICOLOR, 


Where is my carload of arsenic ? 


Arsenic, Mr. Karloff? Could you be referring to NP 75013-MFST 221 that 
passed through SPKNE at 2:12 yesterday morning? It should arrive 
tomorrow afternoon—and as long as it’s on the Northern Pacific, we can 
tell you its approximate location at any time. 

Magic, Mr. Karloff? No, it’s NP’s famous “Passing Report” Service that 
thousands of shippers count on for fast, accurate reports on the movement 
of millions of dollars’ worth of fast freight along the ““Main Street of the 
Northwest’’—everything from carloads of arsenic (which we actually haul) 


to fish, fruits, lumber, grain and you-name-it. HERE’S HOW IT WORKS... 


1. Follow that car! Northern Pacific men at 
operating terminals check each car in 
transit each day, report its 
number, contents, destin- 
ation to Car Accountant’ s 
office in St. Paul. Then... 


2. Deadline at 8! Wire reports of previous 
day’s car movements are collected and 
published daily at 8 a. m. 
in Eastbound and West- 
bound editions of the 
Passing Report... 








3. Passing reports and Manifest Records 
(showing arrival and departure times of 
NP fast freights all along 

the line) are wired or air- =~ 8 
mailed to ali NP freight - 
representatives. So... 


4. A quick call to your nearest Northern 
Pacific traffic representative tells you 
where your shipment is, 
when it should arrive. 
Just another reason NP - 
is a mighty satisfactory 
route for freight. 






~ 









OF THE NORTHWEST 





homas helped develop the atomic bomb 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


211,861 Shares 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(without par value) 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares 
have been issued by the Company to holders of its Capital Stock, which 
rights will expire at 3 o’clock p.m., Eastern Standard Time, December 16, 
1947, as is more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 


$26 a Share 


The several underwriters, including the undersigned, intend to offer shares 
of Capital Stock acquired by them pursuant to the underwriting agreement 
and through the exercise of rights at prices not less than the subscription 
price set forth above, and not above a price equal to the sum of the last sale 
price on the New York Stock Exchange during the current or the previous 
trading session and an amount equal to the Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned only in States 
_in which the undersigned is legally authorized to act as a dealer in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may be legally distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


December 8, 1947. 


























NEW ISSUE 








These securities having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 
and is not to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 


December 5, 1947 


1,007,517 Shares 


Phillips Petroleum 
Company 


Common Stock 


(No Par Value) 


Of the above mentioned shares of Common Stock, 983,507 shares 
were subscribed for through the exercise of Subscription Warrants 
issued to stockholders ot the Company pursuant to its sub- 
scription offer which expired December 3, 1947. The remaining 
24,010 shares, to be purchased by the several Underwriters pur- 
suant to the Underwriting Agreement, have been sold by them. 


The First Boston Corporation 























30, 1901, started making sa 
6, 1902, in a nondescript 
ing on the St. Louis waterf: 
chose the name Monsanto 
his wife, Olga Monsanto. 

German manufacturers at 

supplied Queeny with th 
chemical intermediates. Bu: 
saw in Queeny’s efforts a th 
comfortable position in th: 
market. So they slapped a |) 
amount of chemical interme: 
to Monsanto. 
e.. . Goes Sour—Queeny f: 
source of supply in Switzerland. § 
Germans put up their ow: 
plant in New Jersey, beg. 
prices. Soon the price plumn 
$6 a pound to 60 cents. For t 
Monsanto teetered on the 
bankruptcy. 

But trouble didn’t stop Quceny : 
thinking about diversifying. Ii 
to Germany to look into the | 
ties of producing vanillin. He b 
back a young Swiss chemist t 
him build a plant to make 
Eventually the young Swiss, Gx 
DuBois, became a Monsanto vice-y} 
dent. 

The company also got into the mg 
facture of caffeine. By expanding 
line, improving methods of ina 
ture. Monsanto in 1905 showed its 
profit—$10,600 on sales of $111,644 
e Dependence—Before 1914, the A 
ican organic chemical industry 
most entirely dependent on Gen 
and Switzerland for its supplies and 
terials. Even such basic chemica 
chlorine came largely from abroad 

World War I changed all that 
off from their sources of suppl 
American firms had to produce ¢ 
own chemical intermediates. This o 
meant development of entirely new 
duction processes. 

e Logical Steps—So the American ci 
ical industry grew and prospered. 4 
Monsanto grew with it. From fine che 

icals it branched into the intermedi 

required in the manufacture of th 

fine chemicals. ‘The next logical step 4 

into the basic chemicals needed to 1 

the intermediates. 

Monsanto had been buying its ca 
tic soda and other chemicals like ‘ 
phuric, chlorosulphonic, and muni 
acid. Its supplier was Commercial | 
Co., just across the Mississippi 
from the Monsanto works. In 1° 
Monsanto bought that plant. ‘Toda 
turns out nearly 100 different prod 
but the heavy chemicals still are its) 
gest volume items. And the plant: 
been expanded into one of the largest 
the Monsanto group. 

e Unique Operation—The chemica’ 

dustry, especially its organic branc! 

a unique operation. In manufactw! 

one product, a firm will find it has 

two, or a hundred byproducts. A! 
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His cash register is a barometer 


re is hardly a more sensitive barometer of 
ditions in a community than the totals that show 
the corner grocer’s cash register . . . and the man 
ind this counter knows how importantly em- 
wee security in his community affects these totals. 
nnecticut General’s Protected Pay Envelope Plan 
bys a very specific part in bringing security to 
ployees through Group Life, Accident and Sick- 
s, Hospital and Surgical Expense insurance and 
lirement income. 

Because it can be purchased as a whole or in 
t, this plan offers management the flexibility 


necessary to produce an employee security pro- 
gram exactly fitted to organization needs. 


Get the facts first. Organization needs and re- 
quirements vary widely ... and plans to meet them 
cannot sensibly be “taken off the shelf.” Connecti- 
cut General’s recently developed “Employee Se- 
curity Analysis” checks the facts of your situation 
for you and evaluates them as a basis for recom- 
mendations. 

You will appreciate the common sense, factual 
approach of this comprehensive analysis. Get the 
details from your nearest Connecticut General office. 


ONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Girdler Isolates Blower Vibration 


with CORD 


VIBRATION CONTROL SYSTEM 


Thermex Model 10-H high fre- 
Quency heat generator used for 
high speed wood-glve bonding. 
Lord Mountings isolate blower vi- 
brotion from sensitive equipment. 














Below—Lord Vibration Control Sys- 
tem in Thermex Model i0-H also 


includes Mountings for oscillator 
tube. Complete protection prolongs 
tube life—cuts operating costs. 





LORD Mountings Used by The Girdler Corpora- 
tion in Thermex High Frequency Heating Equip- 
ment to Isolate Blower Vibration—Protect Oscil- 
lator Tube —For Greater Efficiency, Service Life... 





Greater efficiency —longer service life 
—smooth, quiet performance are obtained 
in Thermex high frequency heating units by 
thorough isolation of vibration. Protection 
of sensitive electronic equipment from vibra- 
tion is so important that The Girdler Corpo- 
ration, Thermex Div., specifies a complete Lord 
Vibration Control System in their product. 

The Lord Vibration Control System in 
this Thermex unit provides two-way protec- 
tion ... first, by isolating blower vibration, 
and secondly—for complete protection— 
isolating the sensitive oscillator tube from 
external vibratory disturbances. Four Lord 
Shear-Type Bonded-Rubber Mountings under 
the blower and motor assembly prevent its 
vibration from damaging the oscillator tube. 
Three more Lord Mountings support the 
oscillator tube, effectively guarding it against 
shock and vibration from nearby machinery. 

Whether you manufacture electronic 
equipment or any other product, you can in- 
crease your sales by eliminating costly, de- 
structive vibration. It will pay you to consult 
Lord . .. make us your headquarters for 
product improvement through Lord Vibra- 
tion Control Systems. 














MAKE GOOD PRODUCTS 

















LORD MANUFACTURING | 


Chicago Yoshi .C. 
Providence, R.1. + Burbank, Col. + Philodelphio, Pa. 


by 











Co nod ia n Repres oe : tiv ee Rollwoy & Power ' Engineerin ig Cofp., , Ltd. fy 













examples from Monsanto’s ¢ 
Saccharin is made by 
chemical bearing the jaw-tw 


and A 


and mi: 


of orthotoluenesulphonami ¢. °; ee 

product in the manufacture ¢ £ th; oe 

compound is another jawbr. ake; YT ? 
. ho 


toluenesulphonamide. For yey’ 


af. 


TI 


{onsat 
+) 
mical 





para compound was useless 
chemists got busy. Now it 












for such substances as chlor. mine: ri * 
disinfectant and deodorant. . & aa 

Phenolphthalein is a widely JP’ ite 
pharmaceutical. It is formed } a te 
densing: thallic anhydride and p} r he 
Monsanto began making thullic ; oe 
dride as a necessary step in its prj 5 ¢ 
tion of phenolphthalein. ‘Today. Ohi 
than 0.1% of Monsanto’s output JR}. cor 
into the pharmaceutical; the rest ; 1) Tt 
in the manufacture of a host of Mm. y 
Monsanto products. a 

Chlorine, prime ingredient in cf Jame 
less organic and inorganic coinpoufi >) A 
is made commercially by the clec:i#” prc 
sis of salt brine. This gives hydrog sles 


a -byproduct. When Monsanto } 
making chlorine, it used hydroge 
make cyclohexylamine, important 
dyestuff intermediate, as a_ petrol 
additive, as a component of cor 
inhibitors. 

e Inheritance—In 1928, Queeny tu 
active leadership of Monsanto ove 


presi 
a} Scie 
»mic be 
the | 
dge, T 
Plastic: 
pplier 
dustry. 



















his son Edgar M. Queeny, then J jts o 
John Queeny continued as chairma yerloic 
the board until his death in 1933 quirin, 
der the younger man’s leadership, HR yerloic 
company has grown from a $12-mi To b 
organization to one with asscts Mato be 
approaching $200-million. m Cc 

This tremendous growth was iomme 


horizontal and vertical. New chemifesinox 
lines were added; capacity in going \fidgewa' 
was raised. Part of this growth was fhe plas 
ternal; part came about by bringinfihest ¢ 
other chemical firms. Finally, Final 
santo was transformed from a cliMfM{onsan 
held corporation to one with «uttle, 
than 16,700 stockholders. sives. 
e Expansion—In 1929 Monsanto piivisior 
up in rapid succession the Rubber 54 Forei; 
ice Laboratories of Akron, Ohio, fipecte 
Nitro, W. Va.; the Commonwerfiit in f 
Division of Mathieson Alkali Wot; in 
Newark, N. J.; and Merrimac Chem#;itain, 
Co., Boston. It is | 

Of these Merrimac was the most #iRires. ° 
portant. It overcame the handicap Maire wi 
santo had encountered in serving c™ Pione 
erm markets by providing plant tacil'fre con 
in that area. And it brought to M@@as for 
santo a group of executives who he hy 
some years have held leading maniffade f 
ment posts. They include William Jpreat | 
Rand, present president, and Chai}pmen 
Belknap, Rand’s predecessor. shrin! 
© Offshoot—An offshoot ot the McgMonger- 
mac acquisition was the formation New 
1933 of New England Alcohol (Meat-re 
Merrimac needed a sure supply of ‘hetic 
ethyl alcoho! it used in its proces#™nsulat 
Monsanto owns 55% interest in \@ulturz 
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nd Alcohol, carries out all operat- 
‘nd marketing functions. ‘The other 
js owned by Central Aguirre 
ciates, the sugar company which 
plies the molasses from which the 
nol is made. 
fonsanto got into the phosphate 
mical field in 1935: It bought the 
yan Corp. of Birmingham, Ala., with 
ats at Anniston, Ala., Carondelet, 
§ and Camden, N. J. Today Mon- 
«0 offers scores of phosphorus com- 
mds to the trade, uses quantities it- 
‘as chemical intermediates. 

‘ayo Contributions—In 1936 the 
>» Prog mas & Hochwalt Laboratories, Day- 
‘. HB, Ohio, was added, made two val- 
(Dut he contributions to Monsanto: 

Pe 1) The Central Research Labora- 
ies was established at Dayton, 
ned to carry on long-range and 
'N Com damental scientific study. 

pou?) A scientist of international note 
“ein. brought into Monsanto: Dr. 
‘TOS arles Allen ‘Thomas. Now executive 
tO Og epresident, he was one of the prin- 
‘TOSCM—™,} scientists on development of the 
mic bomb, has been in general charge 
Ctrol@#l the Clinton Laboratories at Oak 
Corogdoe, Tenn., since mid-1945. 
Plastics—Mlonsanto had long been a 
pplier of chemicals for the plastics 
| OVGRBnstry. It formally entered this field 
nel its own in 1938 with purchase of 
Ng@perloid Corp., Springfield, Mass. After 
quiring full ownership, it set up 
hip. berloid as its Plastics Division. 


call lo broaden its plastics line, Mon- 
tS nto bought assets of Resinox Corp. 

fom Corn Products Refining Co. and 
1S fommercial Solvents Corp. in 1939. 


\cli@@esinox Operations were moved from 
ng 'Gidgewater, N. J., to Springheld. Now 
ae plastics industry is the company’s 
SMrest domestic customer. 
“4 Final acquisition came in 1944, when 
Co@@fonsanto bought I. F. Laucks, Inc., 
Weattle, manufacturer of plywood ad- 
ives. Laucks became the Western 
P\@ivision of Monsanto. 
' 4% Foreign Markets—T oday Monsanto is 
), a pected to increase its longtime inter- 
WCARSt in foreign markets. It owns, wholly 

f in part, plants in Canada, Great 

ritain, Australia, and Brazil. 

It is also setting up a plant in Buenos 
tires. This will be a cooperative ven- 
Mire with Argentinian interests. 

@@® Pioneering—New fields of endeavor 
‘Be commonplace with Monsanto. It 
Mas formed a Texas Division, to utilize 
he hydrocarbon chemicals that can be 
bade from petroleum and natural gas. 
teat things are expected of its devel- 
pments for treating fabrics and fibers 
shrinkless wool, ‘“‘shineless” serge, 
mger-wearing cotton and wool. 

New markets are opening for its 
icat-resisting thermoplastic, for its syn- 
hetic detergent (soapless soap), for its 
nsulating material (Santocel), for agri- 



















LOUISIANA HAS 
SURPLUS NATURAL GAS 
AND ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 


Now is the time to establish a factory in 
Louisiana ... where production is not being 
curtailed because of Fuel or Power shortages. 










PLEASE USE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD 

















Ask about Louisiana’s 


10 YEAR TAX EXEMPTION PLAN FOR 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


Nearby service can be rendered through our Representatives ini 
CHICAGO—832 Conway Bidg., 111 W. Washington St. 
NEW YORK—Suite 1421, 500 Fifth Avenue 

WASHINGTON—Suite 1220, Munsey Building 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Room 2314 State Capitol Baton Rouge, La. 














ultural chemicals. 
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The New Look Takes Over the Banks 





[AR oN tN eR 











OLD LOOK: Before modernization, State National Bank of 2 NEW LOOK: Interior is light and airy after Bank Buildin; 
lexarkana, Ark., was ornate and dark. Marble and bronze gave Equipment Corp., St. Louis, has finished Texarkana’s bey 
the interior a cold, mausoleum-like appearance. Most banks have treatment. Costs are kept low by eliminating expensive mater 
done very little remodeling since the heydays of the twenties. Need for more space is a big reason for current construction bo 











3 CHIEF REMODELER: President of SECOND-STORY WORK is a trend which Gander feels is significant. Moving sti 
34-year-old Bank Building & Equipment like these installed at the First & American Bank, Duluth, Minn., will bring customs 
Corp. is J. B. Gander. His company handles _ up from the street. High-rent space on ground floors is left for shops. Gander has © 
65% to 70% of U. S. bank construction. pleted six of these upstairs banks, has plans for a dozen more. 











DRIVE-IN teller windows save customers a lot of trouble— COMFORTS OF HOME invite customers into the remodel 

especially where parking is at a premium. Bank Building & 6 Peoples Bank in Canton, Ohio. Over-all carpeting, upholstet 
Equipment Corp. built this one for State Savings Bank at Council furniture, window curtains help create a friendly feeling—a far © 
Bluffs, lowa. The driver just makes his deposit from the car. from the awesome aspect of banks designed for the old look. 
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You're Looking at a NEW METHOD 
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‘TRAILERS SAVE DOUBLE HANDLING— 


CUT DISTRIBUTION COSTS”... 


a, shortages and restrictions made build- 
ing a warehouse an impossibility, Service 
Distributing Company made a valuable discovery. 


This firm began distributing Budweiser, 
Weidemann Products, Drewry’s Ale and Topaz 
Beer from Trailers parked on the site of their 
proposed, new building. These “mobile ware- 
houses” were used temporarily for storage. But, 
so successful have they proved that plans for the 
permanent warehouse have been abandoned. 


Five Stainless Steel Fruehauf Trailers were put 
into service. They keep beer rolling into Dayton 
from Newport, Ky., Chicago, and South Bend. 
Upon arrival they are parked in the company’s 
lot where full cases are transferred to small city- 
delivery trucks. Side doors in the Vans permit 
“empties” to be stacked back into the Vans for 
teturn to the brewery. 








Says JOHN T. STANKO, President 
Service Distributing Company, Dayton, O. 


ONLY 2 TRUCKS PULL 5 VANS 


This demonstrates the advantages of the shuttle 
method. Two trucks keep the 5 Trailers moving. 
Thus time, fuel, maintenance and operating costs 
are less—and three trucks are eliminated. 


CUSTOMER CITES OTHER SAVINGS 


1—Trailers do away with double handling. 2— 
Hours for unloading and loading are saved. 
3—Two less handlings reduce bottle-breakage 
losses. 4—Permanent warehouse cost is elimi- 
nated. 5—In the words of John Stanko, " Mainte- 
nance cost of the Stainless Steel Trailers has been 
nil to date and with our Gravity Tandems we 
have had absolutely no tire trouble. Each unit 
has run more than 25,000 miles and the tires look 
like new. Frankly, we'd never go back to the old 
warehouse method as long as we can buy Stainless 
Steel Trailers.” 


























World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


DETROIT 32 


72 Factory Service Branches 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 











"ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION’ 














“Look... here’s our new 


ViSlrecord 
Material Control Record“’ 


York Corporation, York, Pa., reports: 


“ViSlrecord pays its way twenty times each year with 
untold possibilities as to further applications.” 


Present ViSirecord installations at York Corporation include: 


Purchased Stork Control—Job Record. 
Purchased Stock Control— 
Store Room Record. 
Manufactured Stock Control~ 
Rough Castings. 
. Manufactured Stock Control— 
Finished Parts. 
5. Manufactured Stock Control 
Finished Parts Reservations. 
6. Employees Bond Purchases— 
Ledger Record—(Machine). 
7. Maintenance & |-A-0 Agreement Record. 


# Ne 


roy 


16. 
7. 


Maintenance & |-A-0 Agreement 
Service Calls and Parts Replacement. 


. Employee-Personnel History Record. 


Wage Employees Earnings Record. 


. Maintenance & Service Record Cards. 


Contract Cost Ledger. (Machine). 
Customer Credit Reference Record. 
Perpetual Inventory Control— 


Branch Stocks. 


Contract Engineering Record. 


Order Control Record. 


Installation Kecord—Meintenance. 


For details on above records, write Dept. BW 


Visible Index Corp., 535 5th Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 


“THE WORLD'S FASTEST VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM” f 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


as! ¥eco, 
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Loans Cost More 


Rates for commercial 4, 
rowing increase. Banke’s 1; 
leads way in New York: otf 
banks expected to follow soo 


Company treasurers working on |) 
budgets should not overlook an ; 
portant trend: The day of low inte; 
rates that corporate borrowers enjoy 
for so long is over; borrowing costs’ 
going up. 

Knowing this, smart treasurers y 
provide for higher borrowing cost; 
their new budgets. 

@In New York—Buyers of new js 
in Wall Street aren’t the only holi: 
of liquid capital that are asking hig 
money-rental rates. Banks all over 
nation are following suit. 

Last week, Manhattan’s Ban) 

Trust Co. spotlighted the trend. It; 


IN / 
aft In 
ed.a ye 
Jlace—as 


nounced that starting Dec. 15, jt Coum 
bank’s minimum rate on prime, ki He 
than-one-year commercial loans wi in 193 
13%. Its previous rate (14%) had be at his 
the basic “New York rate” since 19;qqped SeP 
Even before this, Bankers Trust aqme: It 
other big Wall Street banks had 1: war-$ 
their rates on other classes of loans: JB" .’ 
plane b 


Rates on loans to security dealers again 
U.S. government bonds due wit! 
a year are now 1% instead of ;@ther [ 
On loans secured by _longer-t:qiad. 
Treasuries, the rate has been raiq™gComm 
from 14% to 14%. bt the 
to 
Ried by 
t note: 
porate 
ly re 
o ret 















Loans secured by other than gover 
ment securities now cost borrovwe 
at least 14%. Before, many s 


loans cost only 14%. 
Rates on bankers acceptances have a 


been boosted. The National CifReactic 
Bank rate for 30- to 90-day accepfiher bi 
ance, for example, is now: 14% bid of I 
l¥s% asked. Until recently tMpcar t 
rate was 1% bid, 15/16% asked. fn, ma 

Behin 


e Other Cities—This trend is dash 
noticeable in other cities. In Buffal os 
for example, rates have been upwat 1) T 
bound for several weeks. A flood @). ;. 
loan requests sent bank borrowing... ;, 
there to a new high. The Buffalo bang 5) 7 
still let borrowers of unquestiong + 
credit-standing have money at the 1) 3) p 
level, which has prevailed for years. Bu 
even this is expected to: rise to 13 
soon. Meanwhile, the Buffalo ban 
have raised rates sharply for other loan 

Philadelphia banks have also followeq The 
the lead of New York. They hag 25, 
raised their acceptance rates by 4% - 
and they are expected to raise the For 


tor if 





loan rates on prime paper from 1!'@ pp. 
to 13% very soon. Bla 
e Commercial Paper, Too—Rate chang Sty 


in the commercial paper market 2 
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IN AIRCRAFT 


raft Industries Assn. of America has 
ed.a young man—36-year-old Dwane L. 
llace—as chairman of its Personal Air- 
t Council. Wallace got off to an early 
. He became head of Cessna Aircraft 
in 1934, has held the job ever since. A 
at his company’s report for the year 
ed Sept. 30 helps explain the council’s 
hice. It shows the biggest earnings since 
war—$371,965 compared with $296,443 
year. This makes Cessna one of the few 
lane builders making a profit. 









ther proof of the over-all upward 
nd. 
Commercial paper brokers report 
#t the going rate in that field for 
to six-month unsecured notes 
mcd by prime credit risks is now 14%. 
notes of lesser known open-market 
porate borrowers the rate is 14%. 
ly recently, prime paper with a 
% return could be sold easily. 
Reaction?—Up to early this week, no 
er big city bank had followed the 
d of Bankers ‘Trust. But unless signs 
pear that Bankers Trust jumped the 
n, many banks may soon follow suit. 
Behind the Bankers Trust’s decision 
sash out the path toward higher 
es, are several factors: 
1) The shortage of reserves held by 
nks in the area, plus the recent in- 
ease in short-term government rates. 
2) The sharp boost in bank operat- 
p costs since V-J Day. 
3) Return of the supply-demand 
tor in corporate loans. 





The Pictures——Press Assn.—19, 
28, 76, 79, 88; Int. News—23, 79; 
Acme—58, 59, 62, 80, 82, 85, 86, 
90, 113; Rode Photo Service—24: 
Ford Motor Co.—46; Harris & 
E wing—85; Reni Newsphotos—88; 
Blackstone Studios—93; Times 
Studio—113; Sovfoto—117. 
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LeakDroof | 


The Parker 3-Piece Fitting 


HOLDS BEYOND TUBE-BURSTING PRESSURES 


Even if used under pressures severe 
enough to burst the tubing, 
PARKER 3-Piece Tube Fittings 
remain intact .. . and do not leak 
or distort. Pictured is just one 
sample from thousands of tests 
that have been made—all with the 
same leakproof performance result. 

PARKER Tube Fittings control 
vibration better. They’re easy to 
assemble . . . may be reassembled 


repeatedly. Shapes are machined 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


17325 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Plants: Cleveland and Los Angeles 


Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago 
Los Angeles, Dallas, Atlanta 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


from high-strength forgings. Offer- 
ed in the widest range of shapes 
and sizes in brass, steel, stainless 
steel—and aluminum. Two styles 
—3-Piece flare-type and flareless 
stocks 


Ferulok. Warehouse con- 


veniently located in all major 
industrial centers. 

Write today for Fittings Catalog 
202, Ferulok Bulletin A-57. . 


name of nearest distributor. 


. and 





arker 


TUBE FITTINGS * VALVES 
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Even 5 Page Wanton 


for 5¢ 


on regular weight 


business stationery 


Air mail does not have to 
be “light weight” mail. 5¢ flies an 
ounce... permitting 5 page letters on 
your regu ar letterhea paper*. You 
can continue to use your same busi- 
ness stationery and still have your 
message carried the fastest way... by 
air. You can enhance these air- borne 
messages by placing them on papers 
made from new cotton fibres , 

Fox River”. Fox River PAPER. Cor- 
PORATION, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
*20 pound weight 







OUR WATERMARK -- 
is your quality guarantee. 
Look yon the paper 

«+. see all three! 


y 50 of 25% 
faobarel. 
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U.S. Gold Hoard Grows 


Treasury's holdings approach new peak as other coun; 
desperate need for goods keeps yellow metal flowing here. inflaj 
ary effect has government fiscal officials worried. 


All the laws of classic economics seem 
to be working in reverse these days. 
That’s one of the things driving security 
and commodity traders off their heads. 
The old rules as to what’s bullish and 
what’s bearish don’t mean much in pres- 
ent markets. 

e Case in Point—Take the case of gold 
movements, for example. 

According to orthodox economics, in- 
flation drives gold out of a country. 
Bank reserves shrink; money gets dearer; 
eventually prices have to turn down. 

But in the past year, the faster prices 

have gone up in the U. S., the faster 
gold has poured in. Last February the 
U. S. gold stock stood at $20.3-billion— 
about $2.5-billion below the prewar 
peak of $22.8-billion in 1941. By the 
end of November, it had shot up to 
$22.7-billion, only a shade under the 
previous high. And it’s still climbing. 
e Inflationary—This inflow of gold adds 
to bank reserves and broadens the whole 
credit base of the country. It partly 
counteracts the efforts of the Federal 
Reserve Board to restrict commercial 
lending. Its general effect on prices is 
inflationary. So, for the stock market, 
it’s bullish. 

But the sight of all this gold flowing 
in—when we already are suffering from 
an embarrassment of that particular 
kind of riches—was one of the things 
that made the Administration come out 
for a program of tighter credit controls. 
And that’s bearish. 

e Boost Bank Reserves?—Marriner Ec- 
cles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, cites the gold inflow as one of 
his main reasons for proposing addi- 
tional reserve requirements for member 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 146.9 149.7 151.6 147.1 
Railroad. 39.9 40.6 40.7 50.3 
Utility... 66.1 66.7 71.4 79.3 
Bonds 
Industrial 119.4 119.7 120.5 122.8 
Railroad. 104.3 104.8 105.7 113.0 
Utility .. 114.6 114.7 114.9 112.9 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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U. S. GOLD STOCK soars, after wart 


slide, as other countries ship gold to pa 
purchases of goods and food 








banks. This week he predicted anot 
$1.5-billion to $2-billion of gold ini 
next year 

Congressional Republicans 
think much of Eccles proposal for 
ditional reserve requirements. 
gold imports bother them, too. ( 


idea that they are considering is a0! 
crease in the gold backing required ' 
Federal Reserve Bank notes and 4 


posits. 


The Treasury is playing with the « 
of reviving the gold sterilization >)" 


gram that it used in 1936 and | 
Under this plan, the Treasury would 


set the effects of gold imports by « 


ing special bonds to the banks 


transferring the proceeds to an inact 


amount. 
e International 
Treasury experts are reading the riot 
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to keep your 


you are concerned about profits 
hing up — and tempted to dip into 


erves —find out what process- 
rfecting can offer you before making 
ur next move. More than likely you 
n fully solve your problem through 
dern instrumentation applied to its 
lcapabilities — besides getting other 
vantages that pump priming can't 
in to give you. Frequently such a 
ution is simplest of all... usually 
e most resultful and permanent. 

Through greater efficiency of auto- 
lie process control, Foxboro is 
lping many industries to increase 
oluctivity per man and machine, 


iprove product quality and reduce 





VAAN, ox Process Perte CAG, %. 





profits flowing 


spoilage. After more than thirty years 
of solving nearly every conceivable 
type of process control problem in- 
volving temperature, pressure, flow 
and other process variables, Foxboro 
engineers are almost certain to find an 
answer to your control problem, no 
matter how unusual it may seem. 
Tackle your problem with the aid of 
Foxboro engineers. Take advantage of 
their experience and ingenuity .. . 
rated “tops” in the field of instrumen- 
tation by modern industry. See what 
they have done for your specific 
industry. Write today. The Foxboro 


Neponset Avenue, 


Company, 120 


Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 
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40 DAY WONDERS 


Eight Foxboro Deferred Ac- 

tion Elapsed Time-Tempera 

ture Controllers on the can- 
ning retorts of a Canadian 
food packer proved so efli 
their initial cost 
3, of 1% 


production 


cient that 
amounted to only 
of the finished 
value during a 40 day period 
With these multi-job control 
lers, production was boosted 
to a record of 460,000 cans 


per w eek. 
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FXAMPLE F 
BARNE'S & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 


Free . . . write for full-color brochure 
and step-by-step procedure to 
use in improving your product. 

STAFF OF OVER 200 + OUR 14TH GREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 








| 282 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, HLL. 





to financial representatives of the Can- 
adian government. Canada has just pro- 
posed a scheme for paying gold mines 
an extra $7 an ounce for additional pro- 
duction. If it works, this will increase 
the flow of gold to the U. S. And even 
if it doesn’t work, it will start the U. S. 
gold mining companies yelling for a 
igher price for their output. 






A quick look at the Car dia, TE 
tion explains why gold kes ,,, 
into the U. S. in spite of th. way. 
have risen. The Canadian :oy¢;,. 
is willing to pay a bonus fo: ext; . NESS 
production because it can ise » 
buy goods that it must hay. fro, MBER 
U.S. It would lose $7 an oi ¢¢. }, 
will take the loss to get the goog 











INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Will import restrictions cut off your 
Canadian market? Why not manufac- 
ture for the sterling area from a Branch 
Plant in Canada. If you are interested 
in locating such a branch plant in a 
growing town with a trouble-free labor 
market, lowest power costs in Canada, 
reasonable municipal taxes and cheap 
land, write to 


Secretary, 
Midland Chamber of Commerce, 
MIDLAND, Ontario, Canada 

















ABS OPTICS to ORDER 


Manufacturers 
Laboratories 


SERVING Schools 
Colleges 


Experimental or Production runs 
For Scientific Apparatus 
Fabricated in Glass, Quartz, 
Fluorite, Salt, Stainless Steel 
Established 30 years 
A. D. JONES OPTICAL WORKS 
2400 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 





_PALLETS 











and wood steel-leg skids made from 
Kentucky hardwoods. 
HOPKINSVILLE WOOD CRAFTSMEN 


incorporated 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 











BUSINESS WEEK ...the magazine of 
business news interpretation ... wher- 
ever you find it, you find a manage- 
ment-man well informed. 


Fourth-quarter dividends have 
been coming up to earlier opti- 
mistic expectations. Full 1947 pay- 
ments now appear headed toward 
a record peak—as much as 20% 
more than the 1946 total. Indus- 
trial companies have been making 
by far the best showing. Over half 
of those companies sampled below 
paid out higher dividend totals in 
1947 than they did in the 1929 


boom-year. 

Company 1928 
Allied Chemical & Dye......... $6.00 
DS CRE © once ceniscgtess 1.62 
WGC TES a 5s 88 occ <s's« 2.00 
American Smelting & Refin.... 2.66 
American Tobacco “B’’......... 5.00 
Anaconda Copper ............. 3.50 
ee ee 
ENE, ~ OSs. ne okewcdndecks | @ades~ 
Caterpillar Tractor ........e00: 2.60 
ee ee 1.875 
Douglas Aircraft ....... cesses B 
Ras NOUN sas ecdsciccasde 1.60 
Endicott Johnson ........cese> 2.50 
General Electric ....cccccccese 1,25 
ee 2.75 
General Motors .......eeseeee% 3.80 
fe! eo 10.00 
Bie Mas a vo ccvasccdeass 4.00 
International Harvester ....... 1.50 
ee ere 1.00 
Kennecott Copper .........00+% 2.63 
Re aE. ona ws sieekiwed 0.31 
Ee Pe ee 1.60 
ae a ee 1.00 
Lone Star Cement....ccccccsce 4.00 
a ee 2.80 
a NET aii 0 db ae Rende cee 4.25 
DEE <scivewresenivawse,  bamews 
Pullman, Enc, .c.ccccescvcsces 4.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B’”........ 2.60 
St. Joseph Lead.......ccceccee 3.00 
SOAS BOWE oikccsciscavecss 0.62 
Standard Oil of Cal..........-. 3.00 
Standard Of) of NN. J. ccccecsee 1,50 
Se EE Es 08 ook kha sence ses 2.00 
DAE TA. iv scveaceeverreieter 3.00 
Timken Roller Bearing......... 2.62 
Underwood Corp. ......++++0.- 5.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 1.00 
te ee eee 1.60 
Os is chp icae ventesis 7.00 
Westinghouse Air Brake....... 2.00 
Woolworth (F. W.) ...ccecceee 2.00 
Waa; Weiales, (Fre. ier cses tis 3.50 








The 1947 Dividend Flood—A Sampling CR 





Dividends this year, however. 
probably won’t take so much x 
45% of available earnings. In othe; 
abnormally high earnings periods, 
they have taken about 60%. Thi 
fact is already causing stockholder 
to complain. They forget that 
boom-time sales greatly inflate ac. 
counts receivable and inventorie; 
Thus companies must keep an 
above-average working capital posi- 
tion. 

“Boom Year’ Dividend Payments 


(Adjusted for stock split-ups, etc.) 
1929 1936 1937 1946 1947 


$6.00 $6.00 $7.50 $8.00 $9.00 


1.81 1.50 3.50 1.60 1.60 
5.00 6.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 
4.00 4.05 5.00 3.00 5.004 
6.25 5.00 5.00 3.25 
6.75 1.25 1.75 2.50 
3.50 1,50 4.00 6.00 6. 
eoesieie 4.00 4.00 2.00 2 
3.00 2.50 2.00 3.00 3.0 
1.50 6.00 5.00 1.50 2.87 
Saonest. Esau ahaa 7.50 2.5 
1.60 1.35 1.50 1.40 1.5 
2.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.571 
1.50 1.70 2.20 1.60 1.60 
3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 
4.30 4.50 3.75 2.25 3.00 
10.00 1.50 0.50 2.00 2.00 
4.00 1.00 1.00 4.50 5.0( 
2.50 2.50 4.00 3.00 3.65 
1.00 1.42 1.55 1.17 1.63 
4.50 1.70 3.50 2.50 4.00 
1.25 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.3{ 
1.60 1.55 1,20 2.50 2.2 
1.00 1.17 2.50 1.50 1.50 
4.00 2.50 3.75 4.00 4,2 
3.00 2.00 1.60 1.20 1.50 
3.00 2.00 2.75 2.60 2.20 
ere 0.50 0.75 2.37 3.01 
4.00 1.50 2.75 3.00 3.0( 
2.55 3.00 2.85 1.75 2.00 
3.00 1.00 2.50 2.00 3.00 
0.62 0.94 1.37 1.75 7 
2.50 1.20 2.00 2.30 3.2¢ 
1,87 2.00 2.50 3.08 4.00 
2.00 1.85 0.90 1.90 2.16 
3.00 1,00 1,50 2.50 3.01 
3.00 3.75 5.00 1.87% 3.00 
4.25 2.87 4.50 2.50 4.00 
1.30 2.30 3.20 3.00 3.75 
1.60 3.25 2.50 3.00 4.00 
8.00 weaves 1.00 4.00 5.00 
2.00 1.12 wee. 1.75 3.00 


A— Plus 20% stock dividend. B— Organized 1928, 
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Moscow has made its expected retreat in France (BW-Dec.6’47,p119). 
So Stalin may not risk the same kind of showdown fight in Italy. 





Perhaps he’s figuring, as Washington is, that Premier de Gasperi 
could deflate a general strike as neatly as did French Premier Schuman 
(page 114). 


e 
It's a good thing for the Russian dictator to learn that you can burn 
your fingers even in a cold war. 
But don’t discount the damage the Communists are doing in Europe. 
Production losses in France include more than two weeks’ output of 
coal, steel, and motor vehicles. And the strikes have also given a boost to 
inflationary pressures 











So it’s more important now than ever for the Schuman government to 
produce a remedy for runaway food prices. 

If Schuman can’t solve this problem, there’s sure to be more labor 
trouble in France later this winter. And non-Communists will support, not 
oppose, these strikes. 

This would leave France no alternative but a strong-arm government 


under de Gaulle. 








e 
As a reprisal for Schuman’s bold stand, Moscow has called off the 
trade talks with Paris (BW-Nov. 15’47,p108). 
This won't make the French food position any easier. 
French negotiators expected to get a minimum of 300,000 tons of 
Russian wheat in return for dyes and textiles. 
* 


Don’t be misled: The fact that the London meeting of foreign ministers 





keeps going on doesn’t mean it’s getting anywhere. 

All Marshall got from his ultimatum to Molotov was a break in a dead- 
lock on procedure. (Molotov agreed to talk about German economic unity 
without prior settlement of the reparations problem.) 

The Soviet Foreign Minister just isn’t interested in getting Germany 
out of the doldrums. 

He gave way on procedure to avoid blame for a conference breakup. 
This would have jeopardized his plans for a propaganda campaign in 
Germany after the conference. 

Now Molotov will stall again. He aims to get Marshall or Bevin so 
disgusted that they will call the whole thing off. 











If this happens, Washington and London will push plans to make 
Bizonia in western Germany pay its way. 

Currency reform is definitely in the wind. So is a scheme to bring 
France in on a trizonal setup. 

The discussions on Trizonia will be held next spring in London or 
Berlin. This will be a job for technical experts, not foreign ministers. 

° 
De Gaulle may be the chief threat to a smooth-running Trizonia. 





John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser to Marshall at London, found 
this out on a week-end visit to Paris. 

The de Gaullists are still bent on keeping German industry weak. 

If de Gaulle comes to power, the French veto would be wielded often; 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continued) 





perhaps as often as the Russian veto is now used in the four-power control in 


| Berlin. 
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PAGE 112 


You can expect the Soviet propaganda machine to slap back at the 
“Voice of America.” ? 

Last week the State Dept.’s overseas mouthpiece reported a buying 
panic in Moscow. 

Now the Kremlin is set to tell the world that all is well in Russia. 

It will soon announce abolition of rationing, reduced prices, a stronger 
currency. 

The official reasons for Russia’s ‘‘good fortune’: (1) a bumper food 
crop; (2) increased production of consumer goods; (3) higher than prewar 
output in coal, copper, aluminum, nickel, power, tractors, and machine tools. 

* 

Moscow is also exuding confidence about current talks on four important 
trade deals—with Britain, Sweden, Belgium, and Norway. If the deals come 
off, the Russian people will be told that the U.S.S.R. gets a double payoff: (1) 
industrial goods in exchange for wheat, etc.; (2) weakening of U. S. influence. 

* 
The British are getting a breather from Washington’s release of the 


last $400-million of the U. S. loan. 


Since withdrawals were frozen in August, London has sold $412-million 
from its gold reserves. The British Treasury has also borrowed $240-million 


(in dollar exchange) from the International Monetary Fund. 

















5 


e jon $ 

The U. S. Treasury wasn’t just making an open-handed gesture in os the 
unfreezing the money. 

The move will put financing of German trade on a more solid basis. he twe 

Also, some of the dollars will be passed on to other countries to pay sige 

for U. S. exports. Reason: London has reinstated limited convertibility in med Li 

its trade with Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, and the Argentine. In other words, Hally 

the British will make up current trade deficits in dollars. t Aff 

The catch is that the $400-million will be used up by the end of January. rh 





Then London will have to draw again on its reserves. And they won't 
Jast long unless the European Recovery Program comes to the rescue. 

<s 

Pepsi-Cola Co. is the latest U. S. concern to set up shop in the Union 
of South Africa (BW-Nov.29'47,p81). 

Pepsi-Cola will build six plants in the Union. One plant is now under 
construction at Cape Town. Planned expenditure totals $1.2-million. 

American know-how, as well as capital, is playing a big role in the 
Union‘s industrialization. 

Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., is supplying technical advice for construc- 
tion of a $55-million oil-from-coal plant. Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated 
Investment Co. is building the plant at Vereeniging. 

. 

Both the U. S. and Canada are getting cut in on new orders from the 
South African Railways. 

Canada Car & Foundry Co. has a second contract for 2,000 railway trucks 
(BW-Sep.6'47,p100). This should bring Canada Car close to $10-million. 

U.S. Steel and Bethlehem are splitting a $4-million order for 20,000 
pairs of wheels and axles. 
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MONROVIA NEEDLETRADES typify Liberia’s backward state, which Liberia Co. hopes to change 


beria: Into the 20th Century? 


Set up by U. S. capital, Liberia Co. is aimed at developing the 


ions rich, unexploited natural resources. Liberian legislature 


es the firm concession rights to run for 80 years. 


he twentieth century will soon get 

frst, long-delayed crack at Liberia. 
s have been made by the newly 

ned Liberia Co, to open up this po- 
tally rich but almost untouched 

it African republic, 

he Liberia Co. is a $1-million cor- 


ition set up by a group led by Ed- 


BERIA CO.’s Blackwell Smith, looks 
a “Gold Coast” in African republic 
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ward R. Stettinius, Jr. This organiza- 
tion, just chartered by the Liberian leg- 
islature, will virtually take over the 
country’s economy. Under concession 
rights that run for 80 vears, it aims to 
bring in some $10-million in American 
capital over the next few years for the 
development of agriculture, mines, and 
other natural resources. It will establish 
a bank, transportation, communications, 
and other public utilities. 

e Importance te. U).. S—The ambitious 
Liberian scheme has two important 
angles for the U. S.: 

(1) The country has great strategic 
value. The U. S. found this out during 
the war, when Liberia became a major 
source of natural rubber as well as a 
transatlantic airways link. A Foreign 
Economic Administration mission be- 
gan a five-year survey of resources. Re- 
cently the U. S. Navy has tacitly recog- 
nized the strategic importance of yf 
beria; it supervised construction of a 
deepwater harbor at the capital city of 
Monrovia. This is being financed by 
about $20-million in postwar lend -lease 
funds. 

(2) Liberia should become an impor- 
tant supplier of agricultural and mineral 
products. The bulk of these should go 
to the U. S. Liberia Co.’s president, 
Blackwell Smith, thinks that “in our 
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” exports might run as high as 
He expects that im 


lifetime 
$100- million a vear. 
20 years’ time Liberia may be produc- 
ing 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
per year; this would be about as much as 
the Gold Coast. If it works out, Liberia 
will break Britain’s stranglehold on 
West African cocoa. And Liberia should 
also become a sizable producer of iron 
ore-and diamonds. 
e Purpose—The role of the Liberia Co. 
in the country’s economy 1s that of a 
catalytic agent. Its main purpose is to 
attract American capital and know-how 
into Liberia to develop the natural re- 
sources. 

Liberia Co. has exclusive exploration 
and development rights for the whole 
country, except for rubber and iron ore. 
It will set up separate affiliates to handle 


ot cocoa 
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PARIS LETTER 








ARIS—The city of light, as this 

is written, is a city of shadows. 
Lights, in the early evening, come 
on only intermittently in streets 
and houses. Uncollected garbage 
litters the sidewalks. The subway 
is not iunning, and in the freezing 
darkness crowds mass glumly to 
wait 40 minutes or an hour to get 
a bus for home. Squads of police 
outside the National Assembly flap 
their arms and stare dully from 
frostbitten faces, while inside the 
Communist deputies encamp 
themselves around the rostrum. 


HE STRUGGLE here goes far 

beyond the confines of Paris or, 
of France. Since Andrei Zhdanov 
laid down the new Soviet line for 
Europe in October, French Com- 
munists have used every means in 
their power to turn the French 
people against the Marshall Plan. 

But their propaganda offensive 
failed. Not even the working class 
could swallow the new line. Ameri- 
can aid is too obviously necessary. 
And the C.I.0’s support of it re- 
assured French workmen that U.S. 
help would not be just “a tool of 
Wall Street to dominate France,” 
as the Communists charged. 

So the Communists played their 
trump card and used their control 
of the French labor movement to 
call the workers out on strike, first 
locally, then on a national scale. 
They planned to paralyze the coun- 
try this way (BW—Dec.6’47,p119). 

Most Frenchmen agree that the 
Communists hoped to discredit the 
French government by these strikes 
and perhaps to lure General de 
Gaulle into an attempted coup 
d’etat which would turn all French 
democrats against him. They hoped 
to convince Americans that France 
is too far gone to help 


ele THE FRENCH Commu- 
nists had another reason for 
calling the strikes. They were be- 
ginning to lose working-class sup- 
port and figured that a policy of 
super-militancy was needed to win 
back the lost ground. 

he new policy can be summed 
up as follows: “We must no longer 
cooperate with other liberal and 
left-wing groups. There is no hope 
of our getting back into coalition 


governments. We must concen- 
trate our effort more completely on 
the working class. We haven't 
given them dynamic enough lead- 
ership. The way to lead them is 
to give them action!” 

This is the gist of the most sig- 
nificant passages in the speech of 
Maurice Thorez, leader of the 
French Communist party, to its 
Central Committee on Oct. 29. 

At the beginning of 1947, the 
Communists held 80% of the 
offices in the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (CGT) and that 
organization counted 6,400,000 
members, an all-time high. 

But workers became more and 
more. conscious this year that their 
share in the national product was 
declining. So dissident groups 
called major strikes—communica- 
tions, railways, at the giant Renault 
auto plant, Paris transport. The 
Communist leadership hopped on 
the bandwagon, but its purpose 
was too obviously political. 

Several groups meanwhile se- 
ceded from the CGT. Anarcho- 
syndicalists formed a separate feder- 
ation and_ gained considerable 
strength in the building trades. 
The Catholic trade union federa- 
tion continued to grow and now 
counts 900,000 members. Leon 
Jouhaux finally organized the 
Socialist opposition within the 
CGT. Then CGT unionists began 
to refuse to pay dues. 


HE COMMUNISTS seem to 

have guessed wrong about the 
French working class. ‘Their tac- 
tics—refusing to negotiate before 
striking, refusing the government’s 
offers, opposing secret strike votes, 
and politicalizing the CGT—have 
lined up against them not only the 
increasingly well-organized union 
opposition but probably also a 
majority of the workers. 

Sabotage and acts of violence 
can’t disguise the fact that the 
Communists are fighting a losing 
battle. The government deserves 
a lot of credit for its firm action in 
calling up 80,000 Army reservists 
and pushing through a law guar 
anteeing the right to work. But 
it is working-class a with 
Communist tactics which is really 
defeating the Kremlin’s “Fifth 
Column” in France. 

















its various projects. One 

handle lumber, another air 
diamonds, etc. Stock in th 
be held jointly by Liberia 
rp. firms. The po: 
held by each will be a mat 
trading to suit each case. 

Liberia Co. has already conty 

with Virginia Engineering C rp, tg 
dle construction work. And ‘t has} 
prints for a trading compaiy wh; 
will keep carefully under its own , 
This should pay off well if the ¢ 
coffee, and similar projects , 
through. 
e Financing—Where it can’t <ct py 
backing for such projects as roads 
communications, Liberia Co. play 
ask the Export-Import Bank and 
World Bank for loans. 

As to the public utilities, Liberia 
intends to hand most of them oye 
the Liberians when they can take 
of them on their own hook. ‘Ihe Lj 
ian government will probably get 
bank, since it is to be a bank of js 
Roads and communications will pj 
ably go into the government's ha 
too. The airline, however, will prob 
be passed on to private Liberian ha 
e Overtones—In some ways Liberia 
resembles the International Basic J 
nomy Corp., Nelson Rockefeller’s 0 
ation in Latin America (BW —Mar]' 
pl7). Like it, Liberia Co. has hg 
socio-economic overtcnes. 

The holding company behind 

Liberian operation is Stettinius Ass 
ates—Liberia, Inc. This parent organ 
tion is handing over 10% of the st 
in Liberia Co. to the Liberian Foun 
tion, a new philanthropic organiza 
which will develop health, educatior 
and social services. It is also hand 
over another 25% to the Liberian g 
ernment. This means that the Liben 
themselves will be guaranteed a slice 
Liberia Co.’s profits. 
e Crops—Liberia is one of the few 
maining countries which has not }4 
developed either by its own inhabita 
or by foreign enterprise. Just how } 
a plum it is no one knows. Even its pt 
ulation is guesswork. Somewhere 
tween 14-million and 2-million peo 
live in its 43,000 sq. mi. of luxura 
West African country. 

Practically everything tropical gt0 
there—notably rubber, piassava (a fibg 
lumber, rice, cassava, coffee, sugar, ti 
oil, palms, cocoa, fruits, cashew, 
cola nuts. But rubber is the only sigt 
cant commercial crop today. In 19 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. started 
famed rubber plantations, that now hd 
10-million trees on 80,000 acres of la 
Thanks to Firestone, rubber provid 
Liberia with almost its entire expq 
trade, which reached a record of $12 
million last year (prewar exports W4 
about $2-million). Gold, piassava, 3 
a scattering of other items accounted! 
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It’s time Uncle Sam 
thought about his arteries 


Most of the great life stream that keeps you and 
your country alive —food, fuel, goods, services — flows 
through your railroads. 

The continuing ability of this life line to do its job 
and do it well depends upon a continuing, vigorous 
program of research and invention, replacement and 
improvement in plant, equipment, and service. 

This takes dollars — lots of dollars. Dollars that 
railroads must get either from their earnings or by 
borrowing—and to borrow money at reasonable rates 
railroads must have adequate earnings. But today the 
earnings that sustain your railroads are dangerously 
low. 

This year railroads expect to average less than 3 
on their investment. But even this will not be clear 
profit. Out of it railroads must pay interest on bor- 
rowed money, rentals of property and equipment, and 
must provide for needed improvements. Most people 
think a return of 6° would be no more than fair—and 
experience has shown that railroads need 6°. to keep 
their plants and equipment abreast of the times. 

Why are railroads faced with this situation? Here’s 
why. Since 1939 railroad wage rates are up more than 
67%...costs of materials and supplies are up 87 
But increases in freight and passenger charges author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
not come anywhere near offsetting these skyrocketing 





costs. 

So, in spite of handling a record-breaking peace- 
time traffic with an efhciency which has set new trans- 
portation records, railroads are faced with the grim 
reality that their earnings are far short of their needs. 

The plain fact is that in order to continue to give the 
nation the transportation service it demands, railroads 
must be allowed to charge enough for their freight and 
passenger services to enable them to earn a return 
comparable to that earned by other progressive, self- 
supporting private enterprises. 

















MERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES 


COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES e A 
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[le AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES @ AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL | 





SERVING INDUSTRY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


The American Council of Commercial Laboratories comprises a 
notable group of 37 independent laboratories with headquarters, 
branch laboratories, testing stations or representatives in 77 im- 
portant American cities — serving industry in the specialized 
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fields of chemistry, physics and engineering. 


Its members offer professional assistance through inspection, test- 
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ing, analysis and research. Whether your business is large or small, 
you may obtain these services according to your specific needs. . . 
at a given time, or upon an annual retainer basis. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 2“ COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES 


Our Directory, listing each member laboratory and its specialized fields, 
may be obtained upon request to the Executive Secretary, American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories, 225 Broadway, New York City 7. 
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only a small fraction 
e Mineral Resources—] 


f Libe 


that Liberia’s stock of n = 
the profusion of its pla oe: 
Ne 


gold is now taken out of t! 
the country is known to h 


eTS— 





iron, zinc, platinum, an — 
Surveyors are sure that i or 
mond finds will be made i be 
tions that cross the bor Ku 
Leone, diamond-rich Brits. , ‘eth 
the northwest (map, page ke he 
A start has already bec. ; Walia 
iron. Last year the Liberia roard 
granted a concession to a New Me 7. B 
Lansdell K. Christie, in the nce | 
area near Monrovia. Thes« % 
thought to contain from 
50-million tons of high-gra SETS 
possibly 200-million tons of owe: BO 
ores. Foure 
e Backwardness—Despite al] thi is $] 
Liberia remains a_backwar, 2 corse 
stricken country; it’s disease-iddefited fre 
uncharted. A mere 60,000 or so :flBnks te 
tants living on the seaboard strgiqgo, th 
civilized, by U. S. or European Sow be 
ards. The country has no railroifify ma 
most no roads, only a_ scatte: ielphie 
schools. sto p 
For more than a century L[ iberiicklea, 
been dominated by the descendufifie $1 
freed Negro slaves who went ther: fiftready 
the U. S. after 1822. Exactly a cfii& ready 


ago these few thousand emigre 
lished the Free & Independen: 
public of Liberia, closely modeled 
the U. S. Since that time, hoy 
the 99% of Liberia’s population- 
digenous tribes—have had little 
to learn about freedom. In the | 
Liberia was the subject of a Leag 
Nation’s report on slavery. 

e Crop Projects—So far, cocoa | 
most advanced of all Liberia Co.’ 
vidual projects. Here the compan 
the help of the American Cocoa 
search Committee in working out 
keting and growing programs. |t 
ures that present seed stock will be 
ducing in quantity in about 5! 
Initial target is a 50,000-ton annual 
in 10 years’ time. 

In putting the country’s agricul 
on its feet, the company will re! 
small farmers. It will not enc 
large, foreign-owned plantations 
spur use of modern methods, it w! 
up demonstration farms. 

This pattern also applies to coffe: 
which the company has high hope 
e Plans—Other projects now gettin: 
der way: 

A road is being built into the int 
towards French Guinea. This wi! 
palm oil areas in that colony an¢ 
beria. 
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Gas ste 
produc 
numbe 
tion of 
line wl 
natural 
The $; 
longest 
Liberia Co. plans to build 2 ‘fMjlts co 
railroad line which will haul out §jFive-Y 
Bomi Hill iron ore. natura 
Liberian International Airways, | 


|} plans to start service soon along 
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{ Liberia and from Monrovia to 
ind Lagos. It will use the $5-mil- 
+ base built by the U .S. Army 
berts Field during the war. 
s—The directorship of Liberia 
cludes some well-known names. 
ent Smith came to the company 
y of the War Production Board, 
se, and a New York advertis- 
n, Kudner Agency, Inc. Among 
‘on the board are: former diplo- 
oseph C, Grew; retired Fleet Ad- 
William F. Halsey; General Elec- 
hoard chairman Philip D. Reed; 
’. Ryan, president of World 


merce Corp. 

















SETS FOR AUSTRALIA 
LBOURNE—Keeping the wo- 
figures in shape has been costing 
lia $1.5-million a year. Reason: 
- corset materials have had to be 
ted from the U.S 
anks to an American investment of 
000, that $1.5-million expenditure 
ow be wiped out. The investment 
ng made by the Penn Elastic Co., 
ielphia. It has completed arrange- 
sto produce the corset materials 
cklea, Queensland. 
ne $100,000-worth of equipment 
ready been bought by Penn Elas- 
ready to be shipped. 





OLLOWUP 


Gas stoves are coming off Moscow 
production lines in an increasing 
number. Reason: Recent comple- 
tion of the Moscow-Saratov pipe- 
line which links the city with the 
natural gas fields on the Volga. 
The $20-million line is the Soviet’s 
longest, stretches about 500 miles. 
Its construction was part of the 
Five-Year-Plan drive to exploit 
natural gas resources. 
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Turning the “Searchlight” on “Opportunities” 
Published monthly Rate—$4.00 a@ line, minimum 3 
lines. Allow 5 average words to @ line, 2 words for bor 
number, Address replies c/o Businese Week. 


executives—$5,000-$25,000 


® YOUR PERSONAL requirements in negotia- 


tions for better positions everywhere met via 
our individual procedures. Strict confidence as- 
sured Write for details. Jepson Executive 
Service, 250 Porter Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


qualified to take complete charge 


® SEASONED ANI enthusiastic Business 
Executive and Engineer, age 46, having had a 
year's rest following highly successful com- 
pietion of last assignment, is now available. 
Capable taking complete charge any new pro- 
gram or expansion. Prefer Eastern Seaboard 
for Overseas. Write “Executive” c/o Percival 
White, Market Research Company of America, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


for responsibility—and results 


® TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE Engineering 
background, young aggressive, cooperative. 
Comprehensive industrial and business experi- 


ence includes financing, budgeting, manage- 
ment Box i3 


for a business in W. Phila. (Pa.) 





® HAVE 30 x 40 store and basement. Suitable 
light mfg. or sales and service. Will invest to 
$7500. Want franchise or partner with same. 
Location West Phila. business section. Box 
3274 

gh 000000000000000000004 PANN 4 
# é 
$ LAST CALL FOR CHRISTMAS = 
i Swiss Colony Cheese § 
@ # 
: Swiss Colony Cheese 3 
- 

$ atps BLUE Box ISS, Sharp $ 
@ Ace ican) CHI DDAR, “B RIC K, REXOLI, 9 
@ GLAR U 8S, CAMEMBERT ack A, Ibs. net wt. @ 
@ $5.85: Pack B, 3% Ibs $4.15. 3 
$ GouRMET Box Aged CHEDDAR, SWISS, $ 
@ BRICK, PORT SALUT, E DAM Pack C, 4 lbs. @ 
@ $4.35. 2 
$ Sharp Aged CHEDDAR — 2% years old. Pack $ 
e@ DD. Ibs. in special gift box $4. "85: P ack E, 4 lbs. @ 
3 in regular packing $4.65. 3 
@ 

ee Prices include shipping in U.S $ 
$ (Add 25c per shipment west of Rockies) $ 
@ 7 
$ THE SWISS COLONY 3 
: . < 
$ 145 Cheese Lane, Monroe, Wis. $ 
a ¢ 

*», 











Shecializing 
for over 50 years in build- 
ing machines according to 

your blueprints 


23-18 44th ROAD 
‘ek cues ae ©. be) CITY, NEW YORK 


FACT 


3 of every 5 subscribers 
invest in stocks or 





bonds... 
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READERS REPORT: 















PHOENIX-STYLE banking; photo from Arizona Times, Oct. 1, 1947 


Fly-in Banking 
Sirs: 

You recently carried a photograph 
and a letter on a bank deposit being 
made by helicopter in Houston, Tex. 
[BW—Nov.2’47 »p120). The letter com- 
ments that this was “the first helicopter- 
borne bank deposit ever to be made.” 
Foley’s department store, it appears, 
opened on Oct. 20, and the deposit was 
made on or about that day. 

Far be it from me to be the fly in 
Foley’s ointment, nor do we wish un- 
duly to preen our feathers; BUT as 
the clippings and photograph (above) 
will show, the First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, can claim a few days’ 
priority out here in the land where 
there is lots of room and lots of time. 

The story: First National Bank of 
Arizona built the first actual postwar 
branch bank in Phoenix, and the bank 
was opened to the public on Oct. 1, 
1947. . . . To herald this event six 
radio stations here were used for the 
week preceding the opening, full-page 
space was taken in the newspapers, 
thousands of letters were sent to the 
residents of the district served by the 
new branch, and finally, caught by the 
fever which swept the town, the builder 
of the branch, a well-known Phoenix 
contractor, name of Elmer W. Duhame, 
announced he wished to be the first 
depositor. The bank contacted the 
Arizona Helicopter Service and arranged 
to have it meet Mr. Duhame at his 
ranch and bring him to the bank and 
taxi it to the new drive-in window. 
Thus history—in Arizona, anyway—was 
made. 

Texas is a big state and so is Arizona, 



















and there is lots of room for a 
ter in Texas and one in Arizo: 
whether Foley’s was first or Fi 
tional Bank of Arizona was firs! 
nearly so important as the fact th 
here in the great Southwest, i 
are the order of the day... . 
GEorcE V. Cu 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Marshall Plan’s Effect 


Sirs: 

In your concluding “‘pro’s and ¢ 
on the Marshall Plan [Report to F 
tives, BW—Nov.22'47,p67}|_ the 
one small item you neglect to me 
on the liability side. It is that 
economists hold that the effect « 
plan is purely inflationary, and can 
sibly produce economic chaos in 
country through skyrocketing price 

The fact that even Sen. Taft : 
parently in favor of bank and cons 
credit controls, and rent and export 
trols, seems to point to the fact 
there is a grave danger that in ord 
try to avoid a runaway inflati 
prices, we shall be compelled ! 
stitute rigid controls over all p 
of our economy—and that will } 
troducing in this country the very 
that the Marshall Plan is suppos 
be contending against abroad. 

In other words, we are being ma! 
ered into a position that is incompa 
with a free economy. 


Purr Hi 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
© It is our conclusion—based on 4 
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,gy not only of Western Europe’s 
put also of the probable trend of 
»s generally in 1948—that the 
jl program will not pash_busi- 
tivity any higher than the level 
jas existed this past year. Simi- 
the general pressure on_ prices 
be no greater than it has been. 
course, trouble spots may appear; 
se spots prices will be in danger 
wing higher. Our report singled 
wch trouble spots and tried to 
them in proper perspective. 

ppite the tight spots, the facts do 
jad to the conclusion that the 
economy must revert to wartime 
js if the Marshall program is 
ed. The President’s price-control 
pmendations, which we regard as 
me and in good measure unneces- 
do not involve this. 

din the amount Europe requires 
ily cannot be granted without real 
and inconvenience to the U.S. 
rtheless, it was the conclusion of 
ynalysis—and we continue to hold 
that the gains to be realized from 
aid far outweigh the cost. 


















ope's Coal Needs 


ur report on “The Marshall Pro- 
n. What It Means to American 
ness,” is interesting and informa- 


Cua believe present procedure initiates 
purchase of these commodities at 
yn missions located in the United 
es. 1 am interested in the coal re- 
ements for abroad and would like 
kam the name and address of these 
in purchasing agents. 

R. V. Tower 


JNA, 


TIMORE, MD. 











th al requirements from the United 
tes as set up in Paris by the Com- 
tee of European Economic Coopera- 
sare (in millions of short tons): 
948... 245.2 je ee 
ee... 27.0 19S... ‘66 
he bulk of the coal will go to 
nce and Italy, the rest to other 
stern European countries. 

\ list of the foreign purchasing mis- 
hs in this country appeared in Busi- 
‘Week on Aug. 16, 1947, page 98. 


llys’ Story 


lust a note to say thanks for the 

endid Willys-Overland piece that 
(tan about our Institutional Day 
i —Oct.25’47,p36]. It told the story 

dit told it well. 

lhe folks here at Willys-Overland are 

lighted. 

Nerx T. Recan 
LLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., 
EDO, OHIO 
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The Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp. 


OF GLASSPORT, PA. 


° ...does a 100 hour job in 44 minutes 











Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you 
have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division 
man call. Address: Dept. BW-6987, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co., Hous- 
ton 1, Texas. 


<=) = 
Airco) AiR REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE-ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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THE TREND 





WILL THE MARSHALL PLAN WORK?-Il 


F IRST KEY to the success of the Marshall Plan is pro- 

ductive effort. Productive effort hinges on man- 
power. To see what chances the Marshall Plan has of 
reaching its economic goals, we have made (through 
McGraw-Hill’s World News correspondents) a special 
survey of Europe's manpower. 

The surv ey uncovers facts that, as far as we know, have 
never before been reported. Number one: 

Less manpower is available now for productive work 
in the nations of Europe than there was before the war. 
Total employment in industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture is less than in the late 1930's. 

This fact is not officially recognized. It gets no men- 
tion in the Paris report of the 16 nations. It does not 
appear in the Appendix Report of the Paris Manpower 
Cominittee. It is passed over in the Krug, Nourse, and 
Harriman committee reports. 

There is much official recognition in this country of 
the fact that to attain Marshall Plan goals “European 
production must expand well beyond prewar levels.” The 
phrase is quoted from the Harriman report. But the obvi- 
ous difficulty and probable impossibility of doing it 
with less productive manpower is passed over completely. 

The reason for the oversight may be that our own 
manpower situation stands in sharp contrast to that of 
Europe. 

We have nearly one-third more workers employed than 
in 1939—and so we have far more production. If we com- 
pare our experience with Europe's, we see: 

(1) Our labor force has grown by 8-million. Our popu- 
lation is rising steadily and we suffered relatively few war 
losses. Europe's labor force, on the other hand, is no 
larger than prewar. Population there grows slowly and 
war losses were severe. 

(2) We have put 6-million of our prewar unemployed 
to work. Europe in the late 1930's had a lot fewer unem 
ployed, proportionately, than we did. 

(3) Although more Americans now work for the gov 
ernment as civilians or soldiers, European governments 
increased use of manpower is far greater than ours. 


HE FINAL SCORE shows: 

We have 14million more workers—2-million of 
them in government, 12-million in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture. But Europe has no more workers. And 
more of them are in government. So there is in general 
no increase in the number of workers in industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce. Our survey shows 1% fewer 
in Britain than in 1939 and 4% fewer in France, for 
example. There are 3° more in Sweden, 5% more in 
Holland. But only Italy has idle hands. 

Details differ from country to country. France’s armies 
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are smaller than prewar. Britain’s are larger. But Fray 
civil service has swollen more than Britain’s Fre, 
men are working longer hours than prewar, but may 
Frenchman’s labor is wasted in black-markc< trag) 
Britain has drawn labor out of distribution into prog 
tion, but it has shortened weekly hours of work, 

The net result, however, is the same everywhere, 
matter where you turn, you find that over-all produc 
effort is reduced by larger armies, bigger civil senj 
black markets, or shorter hours. 

On top of this limited productive effort, and inte, 
fied by it, are serious defects in distribution of work 
Europe in general is trying to put its limited m anp 
to the best use. We learned during the war how » 
essential jobs can be filled at the expense of the less ¢ 
tial. We also learned that it is hard to do. And Ew 
is not doing too well at it, even though some output, » 
as that of machinery in Britain, has been raised. 

Britain, for example, has succeeded in getting m 
people to work on farms, but it has fewer miners digg 
coal. France has the reverse—more coal miners, 
fewer farm workers. 

Neither nation has been able to lick both critical p 
lems at the same time. The British, too, have tn 
tionally been better producers of coal than the Fren 
And the French have been the better growers of fo 
But that’s not the way their labor is distributed nov. 


O UR SURVEY of manpower in European nat 
important to the Marshall Plan discloses, in shi 
(1) Their over-all productive effort is limited. 
(2) Their bigger governments sit astride shrunl 

economies. 

(3) Their manpower is badly distributed. The nati 
lack the drives of a free market or a slave state, or a s0 
inspiration like that we had in the war, to put manpor 
where it is needed most. 

Everyone recognizes that the Marshall Plan i 
gamble. 

Instead of recovery in four years we may get only 4 
to-day relief—“Operation Rathole.” The plan will § 
short of its goals if Europe cannot export enough to} 
for its imports. Troubles with manpower, which havea 
been recognized, make the plan even more of a gambi 

If Europe and the U. S. are to get fair odds on 
“calculated risk,” ways must be found to get more lab 
to put it to better use, and to make it more producti 
But Europe’s manpower supply cannot be boosted mut 
And, at best, it will be difficult to shift more of it # 
essential production. So the nations’ ability to incré 
productivity by improving their capital plant will! 
crucial. 
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